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FOREWORD 


In addition to being the finest day of the year Christmas 
has become our one almost universal holiday. It is the one 
day of the year upon which we do not celebrate the achieve- 
ments of our forebears nor the glories that are ours. On 
this one day of the year class distinctions are forgotten 
and for twenty-four hours we make our closest approach to 
universal brotherhood. We capture, even if only for so 
short a time, the spirit of Him whose birth we celebrate. 

There is a grave danger that vulgar munificence will take 
the place of Christian charity, that our however hearty 
greetings will, upon examination, reveal a price-tag hidden 
somewhere in our enthusiasm. Does it mean that in the 
future the heartiness of our greetings will be determined 
by the value of the gift received? It is something to guard 
against. 

The plays included in this little collection mirror the true 
meaning of Christmas. They have been brought together to 
provide vehicles for those enthusiasts who see the theater as 
a means of bringing great truths to the people. In ten 
different ways they express the true meaning of this great 
holiday. 

I am deeply indebted to the authors who have so kindly 
permitted me to use their plays. It is a pleasure and a duty 
to acknowledge their cooperation. 


F.S: 
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DUST OF THE ROAD 
A PLAY 


by Kenneth Sawyer Goodman 


COPYRIGHT, I9I2, BY 
KENNETH SAWYER GOODMAN 


All Rights Reserved 


The acting rights of this play are reserved, and performances are 
strictly forbidden unless the express consent of the author’s repre- 
sentative has first been obtained. Applications for permission to per- 
form should be made to Norman Lee Swartout, Summit, New Jersey, 
br to the Stage Guild, Railway Exchange Building, Chicago. 


DUST OF THE ROAD 


CHARACTERS 


PETER STEELE 
PRUDENCE STEELE 
An OLD Man 
THE TRAMP 


The time is about one o’clock of a Christmas morning in the 
early seventies. The place is the living room of a com- 
fortable and fairly prosperous Middle Western farmer. At 
the right as you face the stage is a fireplace with a glowing 
fire in tt. Beside the fire is a large armchair in which 
PRUDENCE ts sitting. At her elbow is a small table with a 
lighted lamp, having a shade of green tin. At the left is a 
door gotng into other parts of the house; at the back center 
a door going outside. There is a larger table at left center 
near the front of the stage. There is also a lighted lamp 
on this table, but the back of the stage is in semi-darkness. 
Near the outside door is a window, the curtains of which are 
drawn. As the curtain rises, the OLD MAN has just shut 
and bolted the outside door as if shutting some one out. 
He ts partly dressed and carries a lighted candle in his hand. 


PRUDENCE 

Well, what did he say? 
Otp Man 

Nothing. He’s gone, if that’s any comfort to you. 
PRUDENCE 

It is acomfort to me. I don’t like folks coming to the door 

at this time of night. 
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OLtp Man 
You might have stirred yourself to take a look at him. He 
was that cold I could hear his teeth chatter. 


PRUDENCE 
What was he like? 


OLtp Man 
Youngish, I’d say, with thin cheeks and a yellow beard. 
But I never seen such old looking eyes as he had. 


PRUDENCE 
Go to bed, Uncle. 


OLD MAn 
Both his hands were bandaged. I could see the blood on 
7em. 


PRUDENCE 
Well, what of it? We can’t be feeding every beggar that 
comes to the house. 


Op Man (at the window) 
He ain’t turned the willows at the bend of the road. I 
could holler to him yet. 


PRUDENCE 
Go back to bed, I tell you, and let me read my Bible till 
Peter comes in. 


OLtp Man (going toward the inside door) 
You’ve set me thinking, Prudence Steele. You've set me 
thinking again. 

PRUDENCE 
Hush your mouth, and go to bed. 


Otp Man 
Aye, aye, that’s it! “To them that hath shall be given, 
and from him that hath not shall be taken away even that 
which he hath.” If folks only knows enough to keep their 
mouths shut. 


PRUDENCE 
Now, you’re blaspheming again. 
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Ovtp Man 
Maybe I am. But if I was to open my mouth now and 
tell what I can remember clear as day, wouldn’t I be serving 
the Lord? Answer me that. 

PRUDENCE 
Nobody’d believe you. 


Oxtp Man 
I ain’t asking ’em to. If you and Peter can disremember 
what happened in this room, it ain’t for me to turn against | 
my own kin. 

PRUDENCE 
Nothing happened in this room. 


Orv Man 
Maybe I never seen thirty one-hundred-dollar bills counted 
out on this table. 


PRUDENCE 
Go to bed. 


OLtp Man 

I’m going—I’m going, but it would do me good to see them 
that’s proud pulled down and her that wouldn’t spare a crust 
for a lame beggar on Christmas Eve, losing a piece of money 
like that as a judgment. It would be as fine a judgment as 
ever I see in that there Book of yours. 

(The Orv Man goes out chuckling. PRUDENCE follows 
him to the door, closes it, listens a moment, then blows out 
the lamp on the larger table and returns to the char by the 
fire. She turns the pages of the Book and then lays tt face 
down on her knee and puts her hand over her eyes. The 
whole stage is now nearly dark, the only light coming from 
the lamp on the small table and from the fire in the grate. 
Tue Tramp opens the outside door and steps into the room. 
PRUDENCE stirs a little and the Book drops from her lap. 
rousing her. She sits up and listens. THE TRAMP closes 
the door and shoots the bolt.) 


PRUDENCE 
You’re powerful late getting in. 
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TRAMP 
Aye, maybe I am. 
(He rattles the door to see if tt 1s fast.) 


PRUDENCE 
Hush your noise with the bolt, can’t you! You'll be having 
uncle down here again. 


TRAMP 
T’'ll take my chance of that! 


PRUDENCE 
What’s the matter with your voice? 


TRAMP 
It’s the river fog sticking in my throat. 


PRUDENCE (rising) 
Come here and let me look at you. I never heard you speak 
with that voice before. 


Tramp (stepping into the light) 
I dare say you never did! 


PRUDENCE 
God save us! I thought you were my husband! 


TRAMP 
I gathered as much from your friendly greeting. 
(He comes a step nearer.) 


PRUDENCE 
Stand off or I'll scream! What do you want? Who are 
you? 

TRAMP 
What’s the need of your knowing? 


PRUDENCE 
Tell me what you want and get out of my house. You 
needn’t grin at me. I’m not afraid of you! 


TRAMP 
You’re a bold woman! 
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PRUDENCE 
I have cause to be, with a husband leaving me lonesome 
half the nights of the year, and beggars prowling the dark 
like rats. 


TRAMP 
You’ve a brave tongue in your head, and a kind voice, like 
a chilly wind on a tin church steeple. You'll ask me to sit 
by your fire next and offer me a sup of something hot. 


PRUDENCE 
I’ll point you the door you came in by, and set the dog to 
your coat tails. 


TRAMP 
Fine hospitality for the beginning of Christmas Day. 


PRUDENCE 
Who are you? 


TRAMP 
Dust of the road, my dear, like any other man. Dust with 
a spark of fire in it. 


PRUDENCE 
You're a tramp, by the looks of you—or worse. 


TRAMP 

A tramp is it? That’s what you’d call a gay fellow tramp- 
ing the hills for the clean joy of sun and air; keen snow 
in winter and the voice of the birds in the warm season. 
It’s what you'd call the lifeless wretches, skulking from 
doorstep to doorstep for the leavings of other folk’s tables. 
I’m neither the one sort nor the other, but the name fits 
me well enough. 


PRUDENCE 
Whatever you call yourself, you’ve got no business in a 
decent person’s house at the middle of the night. 


Tramp (taking a pipe from his pocket and filling it) 
Is your husband like to be home soon? 
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PRUDENCE 
You'll hear him at the door any minute now. If you’re 
thinking of robbery you'd better be quick about it. There’s 
little enough to take. 


Tramp (lighting his pipe and seating himself on the edge of 
the large table) 
You can keep your hand off that trinket at your neck and 
make your mind easy about the spoons. I’m a disreputable 
character, a prowler in the night, a betrayer of friendship: 
I’ve none of what you’d call common decency; I’d as leave 
eat your bread and kiss your hand and do you a dirty turn 
afterward as not, but—well—lI’ve a different whim. I’m 
not here to make you trouble. 


PRUDENCE 
Fine ideas you’ve got! What’ll my husband say when he 
smells the smoke of your pipe? 


TRAMP 
I’m waiting to see him myself when he comes in. 


PRUDENCE 
Like as not he’ll break your head for your pains. 


TRAMP 
Aye, like as not. 


PRUDENCE 
You’ve got gall to be sitting there swinging your feet. 


TRAMP 
I’m thinking what I’ll say to you in the meantime. 


PRUDENCE 
You won’t be doing much thinking when he’s pounded you 
till the teeth ache in your jaws. 


TRaMP (in a cold sharp voice and speaking very slowly) 
Why did you send that other beggar away just now, Pru- 
dence Steele? 


PRUDENCE 
So you know my name, do you? 
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TRAMP 
Yes! It’s a cruel sounding name, Prudence Steele, and 
you've a cruel way of speaking and of looking at a poor 
man, my dear! 
PRUDENCE 
You’re a fine hand at a compliment, Mister Tramp. 
TRAMP 
Why did you send him away? 
PRUDENCE 
Send who away? 
TRAMP 
The lame man with the bandages on his hands and feet. 


PRUDENCE 
What’s that to you? 


TRAMP 
I was standing in the road. I saw him knock at your door. 
I saw it open a little. I saw it close again. I saw him go 
away—just as I’ve seen him go from thousands of other 
doors. 


PRUDENCE 

He must be a friend of yours. 
TRAMP 

No. He was one once. Now he’s a creditor. 
PRUDENCE 


By the looks of it, he’ll have a hard time getting his money. 


TRAMP 
Money’s easy to find—sometimes too easy. Now if you'd 
care to feel in my pockets— 
(He jingles coins in his pockets.) 

PRUDENCE 
Well, pay him then, and keep him from pestering other 
folks. 


TRAMP 
One isn’t always minded to pay one’s debts. And some- 
times it’s not so easy as you'd think. Only one day of 
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the year I walk the same road with him. I follow him 
with the money in my hand. I met him at your gate just 
now and offered it. He turned aside his face. Would you 
like to see the coins? (Holding out his hand with coins.) 
You must. Thirty pieces of silver coined in the Roman 
mint at Jerusalem. 

(Faint blue light now illumines the face of Tue TRaMP 
and becomes brighter as the scene goes on.) 


PRUDENCE (fascinated, looking at the money) 
You frighten me. What are those stains? 
TRAMP 
Blood, my dear! It’s blood money. 
PRUDENCE 
Whose blood ? 
TRAMP 
The man’s who knocked at your door. 
PRUDENCE 
What did he want? 
TRAMP 
He came to give—not to ask. 
PRUDENCE 
What beggar would be going about the country giving 
something away? 
TRAMP 
Yes, Prudence Steele, what beggar would be doing that? 
It’s a riddle for you to read. 


PRUDENCE 
And I suppose, now, you’ve got something to give me! 


TRAMP 
Yes, something you won’t be likely to take. 


PRUDENCE 
Huh! advice, I suppose. That’s the cheapest thing I know. 


TRAMP 
Sit down. (PRUDENCE sits down.) Where the man with 
the wounded hands knocks once, he knocks again. Wher- 
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ever he’s turned away, I find the door unlatched. But 
open the door to him, and I stand in the road outside— 
I’m glad! Oh, I’m a person of strange contradictions— 
like any other man. You don’t understand me. 


PRUDENCE 
No. 


TRAMP 
No matter! When he knocks again, let him come in. 


PRUDENCE 
What do you mean? 


TRAMP 
Let him come in, I tell you, and save the joy of life in 
your heart. 
(There is a stamping outside and the door is shaken.) 


PETER (outside) 
Hi! Open the door! Prudence, I say! Wake up and 
open the door! 


PRUDENCE (staring and passing her hands across her eyes) 
It’s Peter. It’s my husband. 


TRAMP 
Open the door for him! 
(PRUDENCE runs to the door and opens it. PETER enters 
and she clings to him, half hysterical. THE TRAMP remains 
seated on the larger table, but the light fades from his 


face.) 


PRUDENCE 
Peter—oh, Peter, Peter! 


PETER 
What’s biting you? Let go my arm, woman! Are you 
trying to claw the coat off me? 


PRUDENCE 
Send him away! Send him away! Send him away! 


PETER - 
Take your hands off me. 
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PRUDENCE 
Send him away! 


PETER 
Send who away? 


PRUDENCE 
That man! That man over there! I’m afraid of him! 


PETER 
What man? 


PRUDENCE 
He came in without knocking. I thought it was you! He’s 
terrible—he’s crazy! Look at his eyes! Send him away! 


PETER 
Go on! Don’t be a fool. There’s nobody here! 
PRUDENCE 
Over there! He was standing by the table. The table over 
there... . He's gone! 


(They both move across the room, but THE TRampP has 
disappeared in the darkness.) 


PETER 
You’ve been asleep! You’ve had a nightmare. You've 
been worrying again. You'd no call to sit up waiting for 
me. There’s been nobody here. 


PRUDENCE 
I could have taken my solemn oath! . . 


PETER (roughly) 
You'll take no oaths except them I tell you to. Go to bed! 


PRUDENCE 
Where’ve you been ? 


PETER 


Up to the church. I stayed to a vestry meeting. I walked 
home slow. 


PRUDENCE 
You’ve decided what we’re going to do? 
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PETER 
Go to bed and let me think. I'll tell you in the morning. 
(PRUDENCE moves toward the inside door. PETER calls 
her back.) Look here! You'll keep your mouth shut? 
You'll stick to that? 


PRUDENCE 
Yes. 
(She makes a move, as tf she were coming back to say 
something. ) 


PETER 
Get out of here and let me alone. 
(He sits down in the chair by the fire and puts his face in 
his hand. PRuDENCE goes out. THE TRAMP reappears.) 


TRAMP 
Well, Peter Steele, is it easy to think of perjury and theft 
on Christmas morning? 

PETER 
God! Who’s talking to me! 


TRAMP 
A greater rogue than yourself. 


PETER (rising) 
I see you now, confound you! Where were you hiding 
when I came in? 


TRAMP 
No matter! 
PETER 
So, my wife wasn’t dreaming, eh! 


TRAMP 
No more than you are. 


PETER 
You frightened her, eh! I’ll make short work of you. 
(He begins rolling up his sleeves.) 


TRAMP 
I only gave her a little advice. 
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PETER 
I'll give you something else! 
(He moves toward THE TRAMP.) 


TRAMP (coolly) 
Sit down! 


PETER 
Get out of here, with your advice! Get out, I tell you, 
before I kick you out. 


Tramp (more harshly but without moving) 
Sit down. 


PETER 
You can’t frighten me with your talk. I’m an honest 
man, I tell you. 


TRAMP 
So was I once. 


PETER 
What have you got to do with me, damn you? 


TRAMP 
“For there is nothing covered that shall not be revealed, 
neither hid that shall not be known.” 


PETER (with a sigh of relief) 

Oh, I see now. You're only a traveling preacher. 
TRAMP 

No, but I’ve traveled much and worn the cloth in my 

time. 
PETER 

I’m dashed if I see what you’re driving at! 
TRAMP 

You will presently. 
PETER 

I won’t listen to you. 
TRAMP 

You know what’s coming. 
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How should I know what’s coming? J’11—I]’J]— 
TRAMP 
You'll listen, Peter Steele, because I’m going to tell you 
something about yourself and you'll know it for the truth. 
PETER 
If—if some one sent you here to pump me, you’d better be 
off, or I’ll have the law on you both. 
TRAMP 
You had a friend, Peter Steele, and you loved him. He’d 
often left his affairs in your hands. You'd served him 
honestly, and he trusted you. 


PETER 
And why wouldn’t anybody trust me? I’ve been an honest 
man, I tell you. 


TRAMP 
He came to you in this room. It was the spring the war 
began. He had enlisted a company. Before he left you 
he brought you money, money to keep for his boy. 


PETER 
It’s a lie! I tell you, it’s a damned lie! What right’s the 
boy got to think his father gave me money to keep for 
him? He ain’t got a receipt, has he? It ain’t shown in 
the accounts, is it? 


TRAMP 
No, Peter Steele, the boy can’t show a receipt and the 
entry’s not to be found in the accounts. 


PETER 
By what token do you think a man would be fool enough 
to leave money lying around loose like that? 


TRAMP 
By the token that he trusted you. 


PETER 
I never had it! I tell you I never had it! What do you 
know about it? 
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TRAMP 
The drums were beating in the road. Your friend was 
in his captain’s uniform. His sword lay on the table by 
the door; his cloak over the back of that chair. You sat 
here. He stood across the table from you. Your wife sat 
where you're sitting now; her uncle over there by the 
window. 

PETER 
Who told you all that? What tricks are you trying to 
play on me? 

TRAMP 
Your friend laid the money on this table; thirty one- 
hundred-dollar bills. He said to you, “Peter, I want to 
leave this money with you. In case I don’t come back, I’d 
rather my boy didn’t count on anything at all when he 
makes his start. I’ve fixed things safe for him till he can 
earn his keep. This is something extra, a nest egg for him, 
when he’s twenty-one.” Then he shook you by the hand. 
As he went down the path, the drums stopped beating, and 
when the room was still again you heard the voice of 
the money ! 


PETER 
God, how did you know that? 


TRAMP 
Oh, you meant to keep faith, Peter Steele, but you never 
entered the three thousand dollars in your accounts. Well, 
he never came back. You read his name in the lists. It 
set you thinking about the boy and his money. Years 
went by. The boy began to work and earn his keep. You 
watched him grow up and wondered if he guessed. Last 
week, you remembered that your debt fell due on the day 
after Christmas. Then you sat down to figure interest. 
You'd used the money well and you tried a just rate. The 
total startled you. Then you tried three per cent; still too 
much! Then you sat quiet and the money whispered to 
you, “Why give me up at all? No one can prove you 
ever had me.” 
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PETER 
And they can’t prove it! My wife and her uncle can 
swear they never saw it paid. 
TRAMP 
Certainly. 
PETER 
The boy can’t show a receipt. 
TRAMP 
None. 
PETER 
No. I don’t know who told you all this, but if you’re 
trying to blackmail me, there’s the door, and be damned! 
TRAMP 
Ill not trouble you again, whatever decision you come to. 
PETER 
Then, what in hell did you come here for? Answer me 
that ! 
TRAMP 
To advise you to give the boy his money of your own free 
will. 
PETER 
Ha! Ha! Anything else? 
TRAMP 
No. 
PETER 
Who in the devil are you, stranger? 


TRAMP 
Come closer ! 


PETER 
I can see you well enough from here. 


TRAMP 
Come here and look at me. Have you ever seen me before? 


PETER 
No, thank Heaven! I never have. 
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TRAMP 
Look in my eyes. 
(PETER moves toward him as if dazed.) 


PETER 
They’re like the eyes of a cat! There’s fire in ’em! 


TRAMP 
Flame from a sunset under Calvary. Look at my throat! 


PETER (shrinking away) 
I’ve seen marks like that ona man... . 


TRAMP 
I hanged myself to a dead tree on a stony hillside. Listen! 
(He jingles the money in his pocket.) 


PETER 
It’s the sound of money! 


TRAMP 
Thirty pieces of silver, coined in the Roman mint at 
Jerusalem; the price of my soul, that’s walked the evil 
edge of the world, for nineteen centuries. 


PETER 
In God’s name, tell me who you are! 


TRAMP 
The one being that knows best the priceless value of the 
thing you’re so ready to sell—Judas of Kerioth. 
(He advances toward PETER, who sinks into the chair by 
the fire, cowering away from him.) 


PETER 
Let me alone, I say! Let me alone! 


TRAMP 
You’d been an honest man, Peter Steele, and the sun had 
warmed you and the birds piped to you when you plowed 
the fields. You’d looked against the faces of red hills 
when dawn was new, and strained your eyes across blue 
valleys at the close of day. And men spoke you fair in 
the roads and children turned to you as you passed till a 
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little while ago. What came over you that you’d put the 
joy of living in pawn for thirty pieces of money? 


PETER 
Let me be! I’ve become a hard man; and money’s a big 
thing in the world. What’s the piping of birds to me? 
Leave me alone, and let me sell my soul if I like! It’s 
mine to sell! 


TRAMP 
Aye! It’s yours to sell. To sell over and over, if you 
like. There’s money to be got for it, more than the first 
price you take, and pride, and ease of body, and fear of 
men! But it isn’t only your soul you sell, Peter Steele, 
and nothing you get will compare with that which goes 
out of you when the first payment clinks in your hand. 


PETER 
Let me be! Let me be! 


TRAMP 
You'll miss the joy of small things crying in the grass, and 
the pleasant sadness that comes of watching the fall of 
yellow leaves. You'll take no comfort in the sound of a 
woman’s singing, or the laughing of a child, or the crack- 
ling of a fire in the grate. 


PETER 
I was never a hand at noticing such things. 


TRAMP 
No, but an honest man shares all the common gifts of God. 
He feels and is grateful without knowing how or why. 
He seldom knows the joy of it all, till he’s lost the power 
of feeling. 


PETER 
Let me be. 


TRAMP 
You'll walk the sunshiny roads and have only the dust of 
them in your throat. You'll see little lakes lying in the 
bosom of the hills, like purple wine in cups of green jade, 
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and have only the pain of daylight in your eyes. You'll 
lie down to sleep with the crystal stars blinking at you, 
and have only the empty blackness of night in your heart. 
I know how it will be with you, Peter Steele. 


PETER 
What do you want me to do? 


TRAMP 
Give up the money of your own free will. 


PETER 
What interest have you got in seeing me go straight? 
Whose work are you doing? 


Tramp (slowly) 
It’s one thing to die in a splendid agony and save the 
world. It’s another to drag the weight of a name like 
mine from century to century; to live on and on, and 
suffer every pain of death; to save a man here and a man 
there only to balance my own long account—to die—to be 
forgotten. 


PETER 
To balance your long account? 


TRAMP 
Turn you from the thing you’re about to do, and I toss a 
grain of dust into the scales. There’s a heavy weight to be 
balanced, Peter Steele, and it’s only one day of the year 
I’m free to search. 


PETER 
Let me be. 


TRAMP 
Would you rob me, too? 


PETER (putting his hands to his head) 
Let me think, I tell you! Let me think! 
(The inside door opens, and PRUDENCE enters dressed in 
a wrapper and carrying a small lamp. As the light illumines 
that side of the room, the glow fades on THE TRampP’s 
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face and he disappears. PETER sits with his head in his 
hands, just as PRUDENCE left him.) 


PRUDENCE 
Peter, Peter, are you asleep? 
PETER (starting) 
Eh? No. 
PRUDENCE 
Why haven’t you come to bed? It’s near daylight. 
PETER 
I’ve been thinking, Prudence—I’ve been thinking. 
PRUDENCE 
About—about ? 
PETER 
Say it. I’ve been thinking of perjury and theft on Christ- 
mas morning. I’ve been thinking of selling my soul for 
thirty pieces of money. (He rises.) But, thank God, I 
haven’t sold it yet. 


PRUDENCE (going to him) 
Oh, Peter! Peter! 


PETER 
The boy will get his money on the nail. I’m an honest 
man, Prudence, I’m an honest man, I tell you! 


PRUDENCE 
Oh, Peter, I’m glad, I’m glad! 
PETER 
Every penny he’ll get and interest. Fair interest! 


PRUDENCE 
It’s a great deal of money, but I’m glad! 


PETER 
Little enough to give for keeping the joy of Jiving in your 
heart on Christmas Day. 

PRUDENCE 
I want to tell you something. I couldn’t sleep either. Oh, 


Peter, I couldn’t sleep. 
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PETER 
You’ve been thinking of it, too. 


PRUDENCE 
Not about the money. There was a lame man here just 
before you came in. I sent him away. It worries me, 
Peter. I’m sorry I didn’t let him in. Uncle saw him. 
He’d been hurt. His feet and hands were bandaged. I 
thought—I thought perhaps . . . I feel as if he’d stopped 
somewhere near the house. 


PETER 
Which way did he go? 
PRUDENCE 
Toward the willows at the bend of the road. 


PETER (reaching for his hat and coat) 
Like as not he’d try to shelter himself there. 
(He moves toward the outside door.) 
PRUDENCE 
Where are you going? 
PETER 
To find him and fetch him back. We can’t let him freeze. 
(They go together to the outside door and open it. It is 
morning outside.) 
PETER 
It’s morning already. 


PRUDENCE 
Did you ever see such a dawn on the snow? 


PETER 
Never in my life. 
(He kisses her and goes out.) 


PRUDENCE (calling after him) 
T’ll have the coffee on the stove. 


CURTAIN 
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THE LITTLEST 
SHEPHERD 


CHARACTERS 
For the Play 


SPEAKER OF THE PROLOGUE 
Davi, a boy of ten or twelve 
A Little GIRL 


For the Tableau 


THE ANGEL oF Gop 

Mary 

JOSEPH 

THE Wise MAN OF THE EAST 
THE WIsE MAN OF THE SOUTH 
THE WIsE MAN oF THE NorTH 
THREE SHEPHERDS 


TiME: The First Christmas. 
Piace: A field, beyond the walls of Bethlehem. 


PROLOGUE 


The curtains part and the SPEAKER OF THE PROLOGUE, 
dressed in a long, full-sleeved gown of some rich, dark 
red material, steps forward; with her hands folded simply 
before her, she stands for a moment till all is quiet—then 


Now when Jesus was born in Bethlehem, of Judea, in the 
days of Herod the King, it was in fulfillment of that which 


had been written by the prophet: 
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“And thou Bethlehem, land of Juda, 
Art in no wise least among the princes of Juda: 
For out of thee shall come forth a King 
Who shall be Shepherd of my people of Israel.” 


And, as a sign from God that Jesus was born upon earth, 
there shone high in the heavens a bright star, the like of 
which had never been seen before that time. Now it came 
to pass that three wise men—a King of the East, a King 
of the South, and a King of the North—saw the star mov- 
ing through the heavens and followed it until they came at 
last to the lowly manger where lay the Holy Babe, and with 
Him was Mary, His mother. When they saw all this they 
fell down upon their knees in worship, and offered unto 
Jesus rich gifts of gold, and frankincense, and myrrh. 
It so happened that in the fields, far beyond the white 
walls of the little town of Bethlehem, there were three 
shepherds, watching their flocks by night; they, also, saw 
the strange star in the heavens and, taking up their shep- 
herd crooks, followed the star until they came at last to the 
place where Jesus lay. And when they had come before 
Him they fell down upon their knees and worshiped and 
gave thanksgiving ; in their hands they carried no rich gifts 
of gold or precious stones, for they were very poor, but 
their hearts were filled to overflowing with happiness and 
happiness is more precious than all the riches of the world, 
for it endureth forever. 
Now before they set forth to follow the star which led 
them to Bethlehem they put their flocks in the care of 
David, the little shepherd, and David did not go with them 
on their pilgrimage and yet, when they returned, the boy 
told them all that had come to pass as they knelt at the feet 
of Our Lord on that night of His nativity. And this is the 
story of David, the Children’s Shepherd. 
(With a low bow, the SPEAKER OF THE PROLOGUE disafp- 
pears between the curtains. The lights begin to fade. 
There is a moment of silence and the curtains are slowly 
drawn back, disclosing a night field near the town of 
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Bethlehem. Near the center there is a large rock; on either 
side are banks of palm, cedar, or other trees. At the back 
is a stretch of dark blue sky. |The rock may be constructed 
by tacking wadded newspaper about the sides of a packing 
box, and then covering it with brown burlap. The mght 
sky should be a “transparency” of dark blue or black net.| 
As the curtains part the scene is almost dark. A boy of 
ten or twelve enters from the right. He is dressed in a 
sheepskin which is fastened on one shoulder. His feet 
are bare, and he carries a shepherd crook. As he enters 
he 1s walking backward, waving and calling, as though to 
a group of people in the distance.) 


Davip 

Good-by! Good-by! Don’t worry. ... I'll take good 
care of the sheep! Good-by! (He pauses, then turns and 
crosses to the rock. For a moment he stands looking back 
and waving; then he drops his hand and is silent. A little 
sob escapes him. He throws himself on the rock and 
begins to cry softly.) Oh... I wanted to go! I wanted 
to go with them so! 

(As he cries a LirTLe Girt enters from the left. She ts 
smaller than Davin, and dressed simply in a straight, dark 
costume. Her feet are bare, and her har hangs loose. For 
a moment she watches him; then she puts out her hand 
and touches his shoulder. Davip springs up, ashamed to 
be seen crying by a girl, and quickly passes his arm 
across his eyes.) 


THE GIRL 

What’s the matter, boy? 
Davip 

Nothing . . . nothing’s the matter at all. 
THE GIRL 


There must be something the matter or you wouldn’t be 
crying like that. 

Davip 
I wasn’t crying . . . I was laughing. 
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THE GIRL 

Tell me what you were laughing at. I want to laugh, too! 
Davip 

I was just laughing ... because... (He hesitates.) 


I was laughing because I am so happy. You see... 
(He swaggers a little.) You see, all the other shepherds 
have gone off following a star and they left me in charge 
of the flocks. I can tell you, it’s a responsible position 
. . . to be in charge of all the flocks, I mean. You have 
to watch out pretty sharply for wolves and things. 


THE GIRL 
Oh ... are there wolves about? 

Davip 
Well, I’ve never seen one . . . and I don’t know as I’ve 
ever seen any one who’s seen one. . . but there might 


be wolves . . . and so it’s a very responsible position, to 
be watching the flocks. 


THE GIRL 
Then how’d the other shepherds happen to go and leave 
you in charge? 


Davip 
They wanted to go. They wanted to follow the star. 


THE GIRL 
What star? 


Davip (pointing up) 

The great big one. It’s been getting larger every night and 
people have been passing down the road . . . great Kings 
and priests and soothsayers ... all of them going to 
Bethlehem. They say there’s an ancient prophecy that a 
Baby will be born in the town to-night, a Baby who will 
some day be King of the World. (He forgets himself for 
a moment and speaks with a sob in his voice.) 1... Td 
love to see the King of the World! 


THE GIRL 
Then why didn’t you go with the others? 
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Davip 

Somebody had to watch the sheep, you know... and 
the others wanted to go. When the Kings went by with 
the elephants and camels and milky-white mules, all carry- 
ing gifts for the Baby, the other shepherds simply had to 
go into town and see it all. They said the sheep would be 
safe enough for one night. I went with them as far as 
the cross roads, but I couldn’t help thinking about the 
sheep, and how a wolf might come. ... 


THE GIRL 
Oh .. . do you think a wolf might come? 


Davip 
It might . . . so I had to come back to stay with the 
flocks. 


THE GIRL 
And that’s why you were crying. 


Davip 
I wasn’t really crying . . . I was just thinking . . . about 
what was going on in the town . . . and wishing I could 
see it, too. 


THE GIRL 
I want to see it all! Is it very far to Bethlehem? 


Davip 
Not very. You keep right on down the road until you 
see the walls and the gate. 


THE GIRL 
And will I find food there? I’ve not had anything to eat 
for a long time. I’m hungry as can be. 


Davip (doubtfully) 
I don’t know. There’s been a dreadful crowd going there 


all day long. . . . No, I’m afraid there won’t be very much 
food left. (Suddenly.) But if you'll wait, you can have 
some of my supper. (He brings out a small bundle from 
behind the rock.) Ill be glad to share it with you. 
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THE Giri 
No ... I can’t wait . . . I don’t want to miss the ele- 
phants and the camels and the Kings with their gifts. . . . 

Davip 
That isn’t what J want to see. I want to see the Holy 
Babe. 

THE GrrL 
Then why don’t you come along with me? 

Davip 
I told you why I couldn’t come! I’ve got to watch the 
sheep. 

THE GIRL 
But I don’t think that’s any reason at all! Think of it 

. elephants and camels and Kings of the North and 

South and East with jewels and presents . . . and the 
King of Kings Himself . . . and you're going to miss all 
that just to stay and watch a lot of silly sheep! 

Davip 
But if something should happen to them .. . 

THE Giri 
What could happen? You told me yourself you'd never 
even seen any one who'd seen a wolf. 

Davip 
I know .. . I know. 

‘THE GIRL 
Think about the things that are going on in town! Think 


of how you can tell your grandchildren about seeing the 
Holy Babe! 


Davip 
I have thought about it! And I want to go... more 
than I’ve ever wanted anything .. . anything, in my 
whole life. 


THE Gir (taking his hand) 
Then come along! If all the grown-up shepherds said it 
was safe to leave the flocks why should you stay behind? 
Come with me! 
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Davin (looking over the rock as though toward the sheep) 
I... I want to come with you... and yet... look 
at the sheep down there. They’re so helpless and so 
trusting. When I go among them they nuzzle against 
me and the little lambs run after me, like babies. I’ve 
named all of them, every one, and if anything should hap- 


pen to one of them... I couldn’t bear it! (Something 
catches in his throat.) Please . . . please don’t talk any 
more. Just go... and leave me with my sheep! 

THE GIRL 
All right! Only I think you're a silly .. . silly! 
(She goes out.) 

DaviD 
Wait ... wait! (He runs after her with a little bun- 
dle.) Here... take this. 

THE GIRL 
What is it? 

Davip (awkwardly) 
It . . . it’s just some bread and cheese. You'll be awfully 


hungry before you reach the town. 


THE GIRL 
But won’t you be hungry, too? 


Davip 
A little, I guess. But you, you’re a girl andI...I’ma 
man! 


Tue Giri (laughing a gentle little laugh) 
Thank you ... and good-by, David! 
(She exits quickly.) 

Davip (in astonishment) 
How ... how did she know my name? (He crosses 
slowly back to the rock and sits down, his head in his 
hands. He is evidently growing sleepier and sleepier, for 


he rubs his eyes and mutters to himself.) I...1 
mustn’t go to sleep ...I mustn’t. I must watch my 
sheep. 
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(As he murmurs to himself the lights gradually grow 
brighter. The LitTLe Girt appears at the side of the stage. 
Her dark dress has been removed, disclosing a silver and 
gray gown which catches and reflects the light in a myriad 
of flying stars. She wears a high headdress with a great 
star upon it, and there are silver sandals on her feet. She 
dances across the stage toward the drowsy boy.) 


THE Girt (calling musically) 
David! David! 


Davip (startled—wide awake) 
What? (His eyes widen.) Oh! Is... is it you? 


THE GIRL 
Of course it’s me. Why are you staring like that? 


Davip 
Because you look so changed. 


THE GIRL 
I’m really not changed at all. It’s only that I didn’t want 
you to know who I really was. 


Davip 
Who are you? 


THE GIRL 
I’m your star, David. 


Davip 
My star? 


THE GIRL 
Yes; your star. Every child in the world has a star... 
his very own star . . . and it shows just what kind of a 
child he is. When he’s good it’s bright, when he’s bad 
. . oh, David . . . when he’s bad it’s the saddest, ugli- 
est, dingiest star! And it creeps away back into the very 
darkest spots in the sky until he’s good again! 


Davip 
But you .. . you’re beautiful! 
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Tue Giri (pirouetting) 
Yes; I’m beautiful because I’m your star, David. Your 
star couldn’t help but be beautiful. I’ve come down to 
dance for you and to make you happy . . . by giving you 
the wish of your heart. 


Davip 
But I can’t . . . I can’t have the wish of my heart. The 
only thing in the world I want is to see the Holy Babe! 
THe GIRL 
Wait... just wait... until I blow a little star-dust in 
your eyes! 


(There is soft music and Davi sinks back on the rock 
while the Giri begins to dance. As she dances she draws 
nearer and nearer to Davin, making motions toward him. 
His head begins to droop until he falls fast asleep upon 
the rock. As he does so the sound of a distant bell is heard. 
The lights begin to dim slowly. The Giru draws to the 
side of the stage and waves her hand. The sky at the back 
becomes brighter until it is flooded with light and there 
behind is seen Tue Nativity, played either as a tableau 
or as a pantomime.) 


THE TABLEAU 


Before the manger in Bethlehem. Deep in the clean, sweet 
straw is buried a light—a symbol of the Holy Child. At 
the back stands the ANGEL oF GoD, his great wings folded 
behind him and his hands stretched out in benediction. He 
is wearing a soft robe of white with a girdle of gold. At 
the right is Mary, Mother of Jesus. She is wearing a robe 
of blue and a long white veil which covers her head and 
falls down over her shoulders. Across from her, on the 
other side of the manger, kneels Josrpu. He is wearing a 
heavy robe of dark, homespun material. Behind him are 
the THREE SHEPHERDS in their simple clothes, made from 
the skins of sheep. Behind Mary are the TuRee Kincs, 
holding forth their precious gifts. The KING OF THE 
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East, Chinese in character, wears a long, richly embroid- 
ered coat of many colors and a small black cap into which 
are stuck, at various angles, long peacock feathers. His 
skin ts yellow, his eyes are small and slanted, and his long 
black hair ts braided and worn down his back in a queue. 
The KING OF THE SouTH wears a robe of gold, lined with 
crimson; his shoes, also red, are turned up at the toes. 
Around his head is wound a turban hung with pearls and 
precious stones. His skin, in sharp contrast to his white 
teeth, is ebony. The KinG oF THE Norts és older than 
the other two. He wears a striped coat trimmed with fur, 
and upon his head is a tall cone-shaped hat with a gold 
crown about the brow. His snow-white hair reaches to his 
shoulders and his long beard is also white. From afar is 
heard a chorus, or a single voice; it comes closer and closer 
singing: 


O little town of Bethlehem! 
How still we see thee lie; 

Above thy deep and dreamless sleep 
The silent stars go by; 

Yet in thy dark streets shineth 
The everlasting Light; 

The hopes and fears of all the years 
Are met in thee to-night. 


For Christ is born of Mary, 
And gathered all above, 
While mortals sleep, the angels keep 
Their watch of wondering love. 
O morning stars, together 
Proclaim the holy birth! 
And praises sing to God the King 
And peace to men on earth. 


How silently, how silently, 
The wondrous gift is given! 
So God imparts to human hearts 
The blessings of his heaven. 
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No ear may hear His coming, 
But in this world of sin, 

Where meek souls will receive Him, still 
The dear Christ enters in. 


O holy Child of Bethlehem! 
Descend to us, we pray; 
Cast out our sin, and enter in, 

Be born in us to-day. 
We hear the Christmas angels 
The great glad tidings tell; 
O come to us, abide with us, 
Our Lord Emmanuel! 


THE PANTOMIME 


Same setting as the tableau except that Mary, JOSEPH, and 
the ANGEL alone are visible. The SHEPHERDS are the first 
to enter. They kneel silently before the Vircin and begin 
their adoration. They are followed by the K1NGs, one at 
a time, who offer their gifts. This may be made as simple 
or elaborate as desired. A group of the people of Bethle- 
hem may be used in the background and the KinGs ac- 
companied by slaves in brilliant costumes. 


At the first part of this action Davi has awakened and sunk 
to his knees. From this position he watches it. At the end 
of the song the lights on the tableau or pantomime slowly 
fade and, at the same time, the lights come up on Davip 
and the LittLE Girt. The moment the picture at the back 
has entirely faded out, Davi springs to his feet. 


DavipD 
Oh, have I been asleep? Was it a dream? 


THE GIRL 
It was no dream, David, but something you must remem- 
ber all your life! Something to tell to your children and to 
your children’s children . . . because it will always be the 
most beautiful story ever told. 
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Davip 
The most beautiful story ever told . . . and I have seen 
it! Oh, I am so happy ...happy.... 


THE Grr (softly) 
That is because you have made others happy, David. It’s 
growing late and I must fly back to the sky, but I’ll leave 
you the magic receipt for life: To be happy you must first 
make others happy! 


Davip 
I’ll never forget! To be happy you must first make others 


happy. 


THE GIRL 
Think of it when you look up and see me! I’m the 
littlest star in the heavens . . . just as you are the littlest 


shepherd on earth. I’m the tiny weeny star, tucked in by 
the side of the moon. (She moves toward the side of the 
stage.) Good-by, David . . . good-by! Oh, wait a min- 
ute! I forgot something! 


THE GIRL 
Sh-h-h! It’s a surprise! (She puts her fingers to her lips 
and whispers to him, then laughs and runs away.) Good- 
by, David . . . remember! I’m the littlest star . . . the 
one that’s cuddled up to the moon! 
(She exits.) 


Davip 

Good-by! Good-by! (He waves, then comes forward to 
the edge of the stage and speaks confidentially.) Do you 
know what she told me? She said she’d left, hidden be- 
hind the rock, presents for all of you there! 

(Davi runs to the rock and tussles with it for a moment. 
In the end he manages to turn it over and underneath is a 
basket full of gifts, candy, or whatever is desired. These 
he distributes to the children in the audience.) 
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If the distribution of gifts is not desired, the curtain may 
be lowered and the play finished after the LITTLE GIRL 
calls, “good-by.” An alternative way of playing this last 
scene 1s to have the gauze curtain raised and the lights come 
up after the LiTTLE Girtu leaves, disclosing a Christmas 
tree upon which have been hung the gifts. Davi dis- 
tributes these to the audience. 


CURTAIN 
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CHRISTMAS EVE 


CHARACTERS 


Mrs. Mutvany 

MauvrEEn, her daughter 

Joun Cassipy, landlord 

Peter Kenny, father of Mrs. Mulvany 

Mrs. Kenny, mother of Mrs. Mulvany 
MicHaEL AHERN, @ posiman 

Bernarp Mutvany, husband of Mrs. Mulvany 


Time: Present. 

Scene: Interior of a cottage in a country town in Ireland. 
It is furnished in the usual way. Mrs. MuLvany, a 
woman of thirty, is seen rocking a cradle by the hearth. 
She sings a cradle song, and places a Christmas candle on 
a table near the window. Her little daughter MAUREEN, a 
child of eight, comes from the next room. 


MAuREEN 
I hope Santa Claus will bring me something good, mother. 
I hung my stockings at the foot of my bed. 


Mrs. MuLVANY 
Which pair did you hang, Maureen? 


MAUREEN 
The longest ones, of course, mother. 


Mrs. Mutvany 
Now, remember whatever Santa Claus brings, you must 
be satisfied. He knows best what is good for little 
children. 
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MaAvuREEN 
Whether it is much or little, I’ll be satisfied, mother. 


Mrs. Mutvany (kissing her) 
You are a good child, Maureen. 


MavurREEN (watching her mother dress the candle with holly 
and wy) 
Why do we always light candles on Christmas Eve? 


Mrs. Mutvany 
To commemorate the birth of One who has been the light 
of the world since He was born in a stable in Bethlehem 
nearly two thousand years ago. 


MavurEEN 
Was the world very dark before He came? 


Mrs. Mutvany 
It was much too dark, and is much too dark still. But 
as the years pass the darkness will disappear and sun- 
beams will dance where shadows now linger. 


MAUREEN 
What will make the darkness disappear ? 


Mrs. Mutvany 
Light, my child. The light of love. (Lights a taper at 
the fire and hands it to MauREEN.) Now repeat with me 
the prayer I taught you last night. (They kneel in front 
of the candle.) O God, we give Thee thanks for the 
favors thou hast bestowed on us during the year that is 
past, and we trust that we may prove worthy of any 
favors thou mayest think fit to bestow on us during the 
year that is to come. Amen. 
(They rise.) 

MAUREEN 


Everything seems different since the candle was lighted, 
mother. 


Mrs. Mutvany 


Of course, my child. The room is more cheerful and we 
can see better. 
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MavurEEN 

Oh, mother. I forgot to hang up baby’s stockings, but 
will do so now. 

(Exit Maureen. The mother proceeds to hang up a 
Christmas motto with the word WELCOME printed in 
large decorative letters. As she steps back to admire it 
the door opens and she sees JoHN Cassipy, the landlord, 
standing on the threshold. She looks horrified. He enters 
without being invited.) 


Cassipy (sneering) 
Ha! ha! ha! (Points to the motto.) Welcome, welcome, 
welcome. Welcome to every one but the man who owns 
the house. A nice state of affairs indeed. A nice state of 
affairs. 


Mrs Mutvany (embarrassed) 
You are welcome, too, Mr. Cassidy. 


CassIDy 
Yes, I am welcome to go anywhere else, but I am not 
welcome here. 


Mrs. Mutvany 
It is not fair for you to speak like that. 


CassIDY 
Fair or no fair, it is the truth. But I am not going to 
trespass on any one’s hospitality, and I don’t want any 
one to trespass on mine. 


Mrs. Mutvany 
I don’t intend to trespass on your hospitality, Mr. Cassidy. 


CAssIDY 
Maybe not, but you are doing so nevertheless. You know 
why I am here to-night. I want my rent that has been 
due to me this last six weeks. 


Mrs. MuLvANy 
You will get every penny of your rent, but I cannot give 
it to you just now. 
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CassIDy 
Why can’t you give it to me now? I have worn out a 
pair of shoes calling for it. 
Mrs. MuLvany 
Because the letter with my allowance that I am expecting 
from my husband in America has not arrived yet. 
Cassipy 
How am I to know whether it will ever come or not? 
Mrs. Mutvany 
My husband always sends me money enough to keep the 
house, and I am sure he will not fail me this time. 
CassIDY 
I never know when people are telling the truth. Every 
one plays on the poor landlord. I suppose you spent 
everything your husband sent on luxuries. Think of it, 
and at my expense too, maybe. 
Mrs. Mutvany 
I haven’t had anything to spend on the necessities, let 
alone luxuries, Mr. Cassidy. 
CassIDY 
I’ve got to take your word for everything. (Thinks for a 
moment.) Has the postman come yet? 
Mrs. Mutvany 
No, he has not. 
CassIDy 
Isn’t that strange now? I saw the American mail boat 
pass the Old Head of Kinsale yesterday. 
Mrs. Mutvany 
The postman is always late on Christmas Eve. 
CassiDy 
That’s so. All right then, I’ll call again. 
(He leaves and MAUREEN enters.) 
MAuUREEN 
What’s the matter, mother? You look as though you were 
going to cry. Are you worrying because father won't be 
with us this Christmas ? 
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Mrs. Mutvany 
Well, I am not glad, Maureen. 


MAuREEN 
I wish he was here. Do you remember all the fun we 
had last year? 


Mrs. Mutvany 
Indeed I do. 


MAvREEN 

I will never forget all the presents father gave us, a beau- 
tiful new dress for you and a new dress for me. And 
what wonderful things we had to eat, a goose, a turkey, 
a ham, plum pudding, currant cakes, sweets, oranges, and 
apples. Grandfather and grandmother were with us, too. 
Grandfather played the fiddle, I danced, and we all had a 
lovely time. 


Mrs. Mutvany 
Yes, Maureen, we all enjoyed ourselves. 


MAvuREEN 
How is it we have no goose, turkey, or plum pudding this 


year? 

Mrs. MuLvany 
Because the money to buy them with has not yet come 
from father. 


MAvREEN 
Has father forgotten us? 


Mrs. MuLvANy 
I don’t think so. Sometimes the boats that bring the mail 


are delayed by bad weather at sea. 


MAvuREEN 
What about grandfather and grandmother? Are they 


going to spend Christmas with us? 


Mrs. Mutvany 
Yes, they are, Maureen. 
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MAUREEN 
What are we going to give them when they come? 


Mrs. Mutvany 
It isn’t much that we will have to give them, but we will 
do the best we can. (Handing her a coin.) Here, take 
this, run down to the shop at the corner of the street, get 
two loaves of currant bread, two pounds of sugar, a half 
pound of tea, and a half pound of butter. Make all the 
haste you can. 


MAUREEN 
All right, mother, I won’t be long. 
(Exit Maureen. Mrs. Mutvany prepares a bottle for 
the baby. Peter Kenny and his wife—the grandfather 
and grandmother—enter. The grandfather carries a 
fiddle.) 


Mrs. Mutvany (kisses the old couple) 
A happy Christmas to you, father and mother. You don’t 
know how glad I am to see you both. 


PETER KENNY 
No more glad than we are to see you, I am sure. It is a 
pleasure to see you looking so well, my child. It seems to 
me you get younger looking every year. 


Mrs. KENNY 
Well, she doesn’t seem to get any older at all events. 


Mrs. Mutvany 
How have you been since I saw you last, mother? 


Mrs. Kenny 
I have no cause to grumble, my child. So long as himself 
is spared to me, I will not complain. 


Mrs. Mutvany 
And you, father, how have you been? 
Peter KENNY 


I never felt better, and while herself is spared to me, I shall 
not ask for greater happiness. 
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Mrs. Mutvany 
God has been very good to both of you. 


PETER KENNY 
Our Heavenly Father is good to every one, but it is not 
always easy for us to see His goodness. 


Mrs. MuLvany 
I will put down the kettle and make tea. You must be 
cold and hungry after your long journey. 
(Places the kettle on the fire, takes cups and saucers from 
the dresser, and lays the table.) 


Peter Kenny (looking at the table) 
The cup that cheers. There is nothing to take its place, 
and it never tastes sweeter than at this blessed season when 
we gather enough of pleasant memories to last us through- 
out the year. 


Mrs. Kenny 
The memory of last Christmas will remain with me for- 
ever. 


Mrs. Mutvany 
It was the happiest Christmas I ever spent. This year, of 
course, I will miss the man of the house. 


PETER KENNY 
That is only natural, my child. We all miss those we love 
when they are not about. Absence is the knot that binds 
us to those who are near and dear to us. 


Mrs. Kenny 
You will be happy this year, too, my daughter. There is 
much to be thankful for. 


Mrs. Mutvany 
I would rather one look at himself now than all the riches 
in this wide world. 


Peter Kenny (walking towards the cradle) 
If the good Lord has seen fit to separate you from your 
husband for a little while, don’t forget that He has sent 
some one else to be a comfort to you in your loneliness. 
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Mrs. Mutvany 
That is very true. I suppose I should not grumble. Well, 
let us sit down now and have a little to eat. 
(As the old couple take their places at the table, the land- 
lord returns.) 


Cassipy (looks scornfully at the old couple and turns sharply 
to Mrs. Mutvany) 
What news have you for me? 

Mrs. Mutvany 
No news. I’m sorry to say that the postman hasn’t come 
yet. I’m afraid there must have been a storm. 

CASSIDY 
If there wasn’t there will be, I’m thinking. (Looks at his 
watch.) It is high time the postman was here. 


Mrs. Mutvany 
If you will call back in an hour, I am sure— 


CassIDY 
Call back in an hour, is it? You want to get rid of me, 
of course. Well, if you have no objection to my sitting 
down in my own house, I’ll remain until the postman 
comes. 

Mrs. Mutvany 
Why should I have any objection, Mr. Cassidy ? 


Cassipy 
Why, why, why. That’s just it. I for one can’t see why 
you—(looks at the old couple)—or any one else should 
either. 

Mrs. Mutvany 
I am not to blame for the delay, and you are not the only 
one that God sends trouble to. But He has His own wise 
ends for everything. 

CassIpy 
I wish He’d forget me once in a while. This time last 
year I lost six months’ rent when the Avenmore went down 
off the Old Head with all hands. Just think of that and 
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the money almost at my own door. That was a lovely 
Christmas Box for me. I hope I will be better treated this 
year. 

(The PostMAN appears at the door all covered with 
snow.) 


PosTMAN 
A Happy Christmas to all the good people of the house. 


ALL 
And to you, too, Michael. 


PosTMAN 
I suppose you all thought I had forgotten you. 


Mrs. Mutvany 
No, Michael. We expected you to be late, but not as late 
as this. 


PosTMAN 
Every year my load gets heavier and heavier. The people 
are getting kinder and kinder to each other. Of course, 
it means more work for me, but I don’t care so long as I 
can make some one happy. 


Mrs. Mutvany 
That’s the right spirit, Michael. 


PostMAN (sorting letters) 
I hope I brought you something good. Mulvany, Mul- 
vany, Mulvany, Mulvany. Five, ten, twelve. Just a 
dozen. (Turns to Cassipy.) I have some for you, too, 
Mr. Cassidy. You might as well take them as for me to 
leave them at the house. 


CassIDY 
I'll have them now if you please. 


PosTMAN 
One, two, three, four, five, Christmas Boxes, I hope. 


Cassipy (taking them) 
Thank you, Michael. 
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PostMANn (as he leaves) 
Good-by everybody, and may we all be together when 
Christmas comes again. 


Mrs. Mutvany 
With God’s help we will, Michael. 
(Exit MicHAEL.) 


Cassipy (opening letters) 
Bills, bills, bills. People think I am made of money. 
(Turning to Mrs. Mutvany.) Did the letter come from 
America ? 


Mrs. Mutvany 
No. It will come by the next post, maybe. 


CassIDY 
I don’t believe it will ever come. Maybe your husband 
was killed or drowned or ran off with some one else. You 
can never tell what a man will do once he goes to America. 


Mrs. Mutvany 
You must not speak unkindly about my husband, sir. 


CassIDY 
Of course, I shouldn’t. I ought to send him a present for 
the way I have been treated. As he hasn’t thought it worth 
his while to send the rent, you can find some other way of 
getting it. Or else clear out of my house this very minute. 


Mrs. Mutvany 
Surely you would not throw us out on the roadside this 
blessed night when every one is celebrating the birth of 
Him who died so that the world would be a home for 
us all. 


CASSIDY 
I want my rent. 


Mrs. Mutvany 
You will get your rent if you will only wait. 
CassIDy 
I am tired of waiting. 
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Mrs. Mutvany 
As you have waited so long, surely you can wait a little 
longer. I know my husband won’t fail me. 


CassIDy 
I have waited too long already. If I had the good fortune 
of turning you out six weeks ago, I could have had a pay- 
ing tenant in the house now. 


Mrs. MuLVANY 
I wish I knew of some way of raising the money for you. 


CassIDy 
Have you no friends? 


Mrs. MuLvany 
Only my father and mother whom I have invited to spend 
the festive season with us. But they are as poor as myself. 
I have not even a goose or a turkey for them, and they 
have come a long ways, too. It is too late now for them 
to return. The last train has left already. 


CassIDy 
You should have made sure that you had shelter and some- 
thing to entertain them with before you invited them. I 
was a fool to allow such a senseless woman into my house 
the first day. 


Mrs. MuLvany 
The good Lord who provides for all won’t desert me in 
my hour of need. 


CassIDy 
If we all sat down and waited for the Lord to provide for 
us, where would any of us be? God only helps those who 
will help themselves. 


Mrs. MuLvany 
If you will only give me another week, I will have your 
money for you. 

CASSIDY 
It will be the same excuse I will get at the end of a week. 
You might as well go now. 


SI 
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Mrs. Mutvany 

Mr. Cassidy, surely you don’t mean to— 


CassIDy 
Enough. I have said all I intend to say. 


Mrs. Mutvany (looks about the house hopelessly) 
If I only had something I could sell. 


CassiDy (notices the ring on her finger) 
What’s that on your finger? A solid silver ring. That’s 
worth something. 


Mrs. Mutvany 
My wedding ring? 


CASSIDY 
And what of it? 


Mrs. Mutvany 
You would not ask me to part with my wedding ring. It 
was given to me by one I love with all my heart. 


CassiIpy 
That has nothing to do with me. You know where you 
can get money for it. 


Mrs. MuLtvany 
Where? 


CassIpy 
Up the street at the house where the three golden balls 
hang over the door, or you can sell it to the jeweler. He 
will give you a good price for it. 


Peter Kenny 
Pardon me for interfering, sir, but please don’t ask her to 
do that. Don’t you know what a wedding ring means to a 
woman who loves her husband ? 


CassIDy 
No, but I know what money means to a man who wants 
his rent. 
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Peter KENNY 
My good wife here nearly starved once when misfortune 
overtook her, rather than part with the ring I gave her. 


Cassipy 
Then there are two rings in the house. (Notices the 
fiddle.) And a fiddle, too. It should be an easy matter 
to raise the money that is coming to me with so much 
property. 

PETER KENNY 
Did I hear you say fiddle, sir? 


CassIDY 
Yes. You can always get money for a good musical in- 
strument. 


PETER KENNY 
How could you ask me to part with my fiddle, sir? 


CassIDY 
And why not? 


PeTER KENNY 
Evidently you don’t understand. 


CASSIDY 
What don’t I understand ? 


Peter Kenny (takes up the fiddle and looks fondly at it) 
This fiddle, sir, was given to me by my father, and given 
to him by his father, and I have promised it to one who 
calls me father. 


CassIDY 
All this is very good news you are telling me. If it is as 
old as you claim it is, then you will be able to get a good 
price for it. 


PeTeR KENNY 
You don’t seem to realize what you are asking me to do, 
To take my fiddle would be to take everything from me. 
What would I do when the long nights come and I feel 
like playing my tunes for one who has been my companion 
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all through the years that are gone? When I play for her, 
we live the past over again, and life seems like a beautiful 
dream repeating itself. 


CAssIDY 
It is worth money. That is what concerns me. 


PETER KENNY 
But there is not enough of money in the whole world to 
purchase it from me. Oh no, you must not ask me to 
part with my fiddle. Can’t you wait a little longer? 


CASSIDY 
Wait, wait, wait. That’s all I ever hear. 


PETER KENNY 
We all must wait for the things we want. Even God Him- 
self waits for the return of the children who wander away 
from him. You, too, had to wait thousands and thousands 
of years to be born, so\why spoil the gift of life with 
unnecessary worry? Patience is a virtue that none of us 
can afford to do without. 


CassIDY 
Too much of it has been my ruination. 


PETER KENNY 
Oh no, sir. After all we are only sent here to be kind to 
each other and clear the road to the other world for those 
who are to follow us. 


CassIDY 
Let them do the clearing themselves. Out of my house the 
lot of you. You have the wherewithal to get what is 
coming to me, and I will remain here until I will get it. 
Out, out, out every one of you. 
(Mrs. Mutvany cries and the old couple try to comfort 
her.) 


Peter Kenny (tenderly) 
Do not weep, my child. Whatever trouble God sends, let 
us bear it cheerfully. Come, let us go. We will do the 
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best we can. If I can get enough for the fiddle, mother 
and yourself will not have to part with the rings. 


Mrs. Mutvany 
I never expected anything like this would happen. (Goes 
to the cradle and looks at the child. Then turns to 
Cassipy.) If the baby wakes while I am away, will you 
please give him the bottle on the table and rock the cradle? 


CassiDy 
What’s that you’re after saying, ma’am? 


Mrs. Mutvany 

Give the child his bottle if he wakes before we get back. 
(They go off. Casstipy draws a chair to the hearth and 
lights his pipe. Singing is heard outside. He listens at- 
tentively. When the singing stops the child begins to cry. 
He looks bewildered and rocks the cradle violently. 
MAvurEEN comes back with a parcel, places it on the table 
and runs over to CASSIDY.) 


MAvREEN 
Oh, grandpa, you must not rock the cradle like that. You 
will kill my baby brother. (He looks around, and she 
discovers her mistake.) 1 thought you were grandpa. 
Where’s my mother ? 


CassIDY 
Your mother? She’s out, I suppose. 


MAvuREEN 
How is it you are here? I have never seen you before. 
Oh, I know. You heard the baby crying and you came 
in to rock him. Did you ever rock a baby before? 


CASSIDY 
No, I didn’t. 


MAvuREEN 
Well, watch me. You are a nice man to come in off the 
road to mind my baby brother. (Sings.) 
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Rock a bye, baby 

On the tree top. 
When the wind blows 
The cradle will rock, 
When the bough bends 
The cradle will fall 
Down will come 
Baby, cradle and all. 


He is gone off to sleep again. I will mind the house until 
mother comes, and you can stay if you like. I won’t turn 
you out. If you are lonely, you can spend Christmas with 
us. Last year we had a wonderful time and all kinds of 
beautiful things, but this year we have hardly anything at 
all. 
CASSIDY 
Why won’t you have a good Christmas this year ? 


MAvuREEN 
Because the money we are expecting from my father in 
America hasn’t come. We won't have either a goose, a 
turkey, or any of the nice things we had last year, but we 
will have enough for you if you want to stay with us. 
(Opens parcel.) See what I have here. This is going to 
be our Christmas cake. 


CASSIDY 
It isn’t much of a cake, is it? 


MAUREEN 

No, only bread with currants in it. If father’s letter comes 
we will have a real cake. (Sees the Christmas cards.) 
Oh, the postman was here. (Dances with delight.) Now 
I know where mother is. She has gone to get a goose, a 
turkey, cakes, sweets and a new coat for me. (Points to 
the coat she has taken off.) This old thing isn’t a bit 
warm. Won’t you stay with us now? You must not go 
away. When grandmother and grandfather come we will 
have lots of fun. Grandfather will play the fiddle, mother 
will sing, and I will dance. 
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Cassipy (walking towards the door) 
So you can dance. 


MAvREEN 
Yes, I won first prize at school for dancing. Oh, please 
don’t go away. Mother will be back soon, and I will ask 
her to make tea for you. (Looks at the Christmas cards.) 
Did you get any Christmas cards? 


CASSIDY 
I got some letters, but no cards. 


MAvREEN 
Then I will give you one of mine. (Hands him a card.) 
What is on it? I can’t make out the writing. 


Cassipy (puts on his glasses) 
From Nellie to Maureen, wishing you a very happy Christ- 
mas. 


MAvuREEN 
She is my little friend at school. I sent her a card, and 
I will send you one next year. It must be awful not to 
get a Christmas card. Has every one forgotten you? 


CASSIDY 
Those who expect something for nothing from me have 
not. 


MAvREEN 
Won’t you stay until mother comes? Maybe your home 
is nicer than ours. 


CASSIDY 
Home? I have no home. 


MAvUREEN 
No home? 


CassIDY 
No, only a place to sleep and eat in. 


MAUREEN : 
Have you no one to love you and make cakes for you like 
mother makes for me and father when he is here? 
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CassIDy 
No. 
MaAvurREEN 
Did any one ever love you? 
CASSIDY 
Yes, long, long ago, there was one who did. But she 
passed away before I could call her my own. Since then 
the door of my heart has been closed. All the love I had 
I wanted for her. 
MAUREEN 
What was her name? 


Cassipy 
Maureen was her name, too. 
MAUREEN 
Was she like me? 
Cassipy 
Yes, when she was a little girl she was like you. 
(Music ts heard outside.) 
MaAvuREEN 
Mother sings like that, and grandfather plays. (Catches 
him by the coat.) Oh, please do wait until mother comes. 


CASSIDY 
I must go now, Maureen. You can stay and mind the 
baby until mother comes. 
(Stands on the threshold.) 


MAUREEN 
Won’t you come back again? Please do and have tea 
with us. 


CassIDY 
Don’t worry about me. 
(MavrREEN goes to the cradle.) 


MAUREEN 
I won’t say good-by. You must come back. 
(He goes off, and Mrs. Mutvany and the old couple re-- 
turn. MAUREEN is overjoyed and kisses them all.) 
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Mrs. MULVANY 
Did you get the things I sent you for? 


MAvuREEN 
I did, mother, and I invited a poor man to spend Christmas 
with us. He is out now, but I feel sure he will come back 
again. 

Mrs. Mutvany 
What kind was the man you invited? 


MAUREEN 
He was like grandfather. A lovely kind man. I found 
him here rocking the baby when I came in. He must have 
heard my little brother crying as he passed by and tried to 
quiet him. 


Mrs. Mutvany (to the old couple) 
That’s Cassidy. He is gone for the police to put us out in 
case we don’t have the rent for him. Oh, what will I do 
at all! What will I do! 


PETER KENNY 
We must tell him the truth. The shops were closed, and 
we could not sell the rings or the fiddle. 


Mrs. MuLvany 
He won’t take that for an excuse. 


PETER KENNY 
Then we can give him the rings and the fiddle as security. 
That is the best we can do. 


Mrs. KENNY 
I cannot understand how any one can be so hard-hearted. 


PETER KENNY 
Unkindness is a crust that comes with misfortune, though 
sometimes misfortune is given another name. There is 
good in every one if we only knew how to find it. 


Mrs. MuLvany 
Do you believe that there is good in a man who would 
throw us out on the roadside on a Christmas Eve? 
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PETER KENNY 
Yes, my child, I do. 

Mrs. Mutvany 
Will you still believe he has good in him if he takes your 
fiddle away from you? 


PreTeR KENNY 

It is hard, of course, to believe that any one would take my 
fiddle away from me, but whatever our trials are let us 
bear them cheerfully. (Takes up the fiddle and looks 
fondly at it.) You have been my friend all through the 
long years since I played my first tune on you, and you 
have been my father’s friend, and his father’s friend. 
Who can gainsay that you have served your purpose? 
Would I were sure that I had served mine as well. How 
to say good-by to you, I don’t know, but I will play one 
last tune on you, and let that be my farewell. 


Mrs. Mutvany 
And I will make tea. We all need something to cheer us. 
(Peter Kenny plays a slow melody while the mother 
makes tea. Cassipy appears at the window, but they do 
not see him.) 


MAavREEN (when the music stops) 
Oh, grandpa, will you play a jig for me? I want to dance. 


Peter Kenny 
Certainly, my child. 
(MavreEN dances, and when she finishes Casstpy knocks 
gently at the door.) 


Mrs. Mutvany 
It is the landlord coming for his rent. 


Mrs. KENNY 
Then I will speak to him. Perhaps I can soothe his anger. 


PETER KENNY 
No, let me. I am sure I can manage him better. 


Mrs. Mutvany 
Please let me deal with him. 
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MAvurREEN 
I know who it is. (Goes to the door, and swings it wide 
open. Cassidy stands on the threshold loaded down with 
parcels.) May I bring in some one who has no home of his 
own to spend Christmas with us? 


Mrs. Mutvany 
Certainly, Maureen. 


MavurEEN (as Cassipy enters) 
Now we are going to have a lovely time. 


Mrs. Mutvany (to Cassipy) 
It is bad news we have for you, Mr. Cassidy, but it is 
much worse for ourselves. 


CASSIDY 
What is the bad news? 


Mrs. MuLvany 
We could not sell the rings or the fiddle because the shops 
were closed, but we are offering them to you as security 
for the rent. Perhaps you know where you can sell them. 
(Offers the fiddle and the rings.) 


CASSIDY 
It is not the rent, the rings, or the fiddle that I have come 
to ask for now, but something more. 


Mrs. Mutvany 
Something more? You know how poor we are, sir. 


CASSIDY 
You are richer than I am 


Mrs. Mutvany 
You speak in riddles, sir. What is it you would ask of 
us? 

CASSIDY 
Forgiveness. 


Mrs. Mutvany 
Forgiveness? 
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CassIDY 
Yes, forgiveness for my harshness. I do not know how to 
express my sorrow for the way I have behaved, but I 
have brought a peace offering that I hope you will accept. 
(Opens parcels, and exposes the usual Christmas luxuries, 
a goose, etc.) This little cloak is for you, Maureen. It is 
good and warm, and you won't feel cold any more this 
winter. 

MAvuREEN 
Oh, thank you, thank you, thank you. 

Cassipy (to Mrs. Mutvany and Mrs. Kenny) 
Put the rings back on your fingers, my good people (to 
PETER Kenny) and take back your fiddle, and when you 
can play it no more, give it to your son, and tell him to 
give it to his son, so that the tunes that have gladdened 
the hearts of those who are gone, may gladden the hearts 
of those who are to come after us. 


PETER KENNY 
What can we do to repay you for your kindness, sir? 


CassIDY 
Please let us not measure what is given or taken, so that 
we may all enjoy ourselves this blessed Christmas Eve. 


Mrs. Mutvany 
The tea is ready. Will you have a cup with us, Mr. 
Cassidy? 

CAssIDY 
Indeed I will and more than one cup if you don’t mind. 


MauvureEEN (fo Cassipy) 
You must sit next to me. 
(Pushes him into a chair beside her.) 


CassIDY 
Nothing could give me greater pleasure, Maureen. 


Mrs. Mutvany 
There is only one thing missing to make our happiness 
complete. 
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Peter KENNY 
We will leave a vacant chair at the table for the missing 
one. If he cannot be with us in person, he is sure to be 
with us in spirit. 
(An extra chair is placed at the table. As they sit down the 
door swings open, and the missing one, BERNARD MUuL- 
VANY, steps over the threshold.) 


BERNARD MULVANY 
A happy Christmas to you all. 


ALL TOGETHER 
The same to you and many of them. 


Mrs. Mutvany (startled) 
God be praised and blessed for all His goodness. It is the 
man of the house, my husband himself. 
(Throws herself into his arms. The others gather round 
and go through the usual ceremony of handshaking.) 


Bernarp Mutvany (to his wife as he takes a letter from 
his pocket and hands it to her) 
I am sorry you had to wait so long for this letter and 
hope it has caused you no inconvenience. I was going to 
post it, but thought it would be much better if I handed 
it to you myself. 


Mrs. Mutvany (opens letter) 
Thank you, Bernard. Is all this money for me? 


BERNARD MuLVANY 
Yes, and much more. I invested my savings and made 
enough in America to settle down here at home. 


Mrs. Mutvany 
Now we can buy a house of our own and won't have to 
worry any more about the rent. 


Joy bells are heard as the CURTAIN DROPS 
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A CHRISTMAS TALE 


CHARACTERS 


Saint NicHoLas 

Saint Rose 

PIERRE Ceur, a sculptor 

JACQUELINE, his wife 

Rosette, their little girl, asleep in her cradle (not 
an acting part) 


TimE: The fifteenth century. 


ScENE: In the home of PiERRE Ca@ur, Paris, a room of con- 
siderable size, serving at once as living room and studio. 
Everything is simple, clean, and neat. To the right are 
wooden statues, some painted in bright colors, but most of 
them unfinished. About the floor are pieces of wood, 
large blocks and the like, together with chisels and other 
implements. The statues of Saint NicHoLas and SaInt 
Rose—actors dressed to represent them—stand down- 
stage right, close to each other. Satnr NicHoLas is an 
old man with a white beard, wearing the rich costume of 
a bishop; Saint Rose, not much more than a child, with 
roses in her hair, is dressed like a Fra ANGELICO saint. 
There is a door to the right, just behind the statues. To 
the left is a large fireplace with dying embers; two chil- 
dren’s shoes lie on the hearthstone. Near by is the cradle 
—hung with curtains—in which little Rosette lies sleep- 
ing. Center is a table, with food set on it, and a chair on 
either side. Through a bay window at the back are seen 
the silhouette of the cathedral of Notre Dame and the 
roofs of houses covered with snow. It is night, and a few 
stars are out. On the mantel above the fireplace burns a 
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candle; two other candles, half-burnt, are on the table. 
As the curtain rises JACQUELINE is seated in a chair. She 
sits listening to a church bell which strikes five. Then she 
rises. 


JACQUELINE 
’Tis five already, and Pierre is still away. 
I thought I heard his step—No, ’twas not he! 
My dear good husband, once so kind, goes off 
And leaves me to myself. Is it his fault? 
What I most fear is that his weakness will 
Destroy him! Now no doubt he sits and drinks 
In some low wine shop: so he spends his nights. 
My Pierre! My genius! Lord in Heaven, hear! 


(She looks at Rosette’s shoes by the hearth.) 


I fear he’ll bring no presents for Rosette; 

Her Christmas will be sad without her toys. 

He wanted so to buy some doll, and make 

Her little eyes grow wide with wonder. What, 
Will tiny shoes stand empty Christmas morn, 
Seeming to say: “Has Christmas passed us by ?” 


(A pause.) 


He took his mantle with him; he was going 

To Notre Dame for midnight Mass. How tenderly 
He kissed me when he muttered, “Good night, dear!” 
I thought he might be hungry, so I put 

A fine warm supper on the table, while the fire 
Glowed bright, and through the windows I could see 
The lights of Notre Dame, and hear the organ 
And the choir. My heart was light with joy 

At thought of his return when we should talk 

And I might argue, try to make him good. 

I understand him and can soothe his heart. 

But statues occupy him more than I. 

For days and days his silence is unbearable. 


(She looks at the statues of Saint Nicuotas and Saint 
Rose. ) 
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Yet I am proud of these wood images 
My Pierre is no mere artisan or ’prentice; 

He cuts a living face from living oak. 

I must stand back and silently admire, 

Stand mute from fear. His art is wife and child 
To him. How sad I am that the lost hours 

Spent at the inn cannot be mine! Oh, God! 
(She kneels before the statues.) 

Monsieur Saint Nicholas, Madame Sainte Rose, 
You whom my Pierre has graven, pardon me 

If I dare speak to you—I suffer so! 

You’ve always been so good and kind to me! 

Ah, Saints of Paradise, give back my Pierre. 
Comfort, console me, if you cherish him! 


(She rises.) 


He’s not yet home. I am so tired out! 





(She goes to Roserre’s cradle and looks at the sleepmg 
child.) 


She sleeps a sound soft sleep. Oh, may God grant 
That I be spared you, little one, my sweet! 


(She turns toward Saint Rose.) 


I give her to your keeping while I rest, 
To you, her patron saint. 


(She looks again at RosErTTe.) 


I dare not kiss her, 
She must sleep on in peace.—Now I will lay 
A pillow for her. 


(She carefully arranges the pillow in the cradle.) 
Sleep in peace, my dear! 

(A pause.) 

Shall I? Dare I? Yes, I must. 


(She kisses Rosette.) 
There, my child. 
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(She sits in a chair some distance from the cradle, closes 
her eyes, and is soon fast asleep. A moment later she 
speaks as in a dream.) 


I see her now the day she was baptized, 

I have not smiled so much since that glad time. 
My Pierre forgets me, spends his nights away, 
In drinking 





(A rather long pause.) 


Dear Saint Nicholas, I pray, 
Oh, give me rest—make me forget awhile. 


(The statue of Saint NicHotas moves. A bright light 
floods the room. Satnt Nicuotas comes slowly toward 
JACQUELINE, and extends a hand to her.) 


Saint NICHOLAS 
Poor creature! 


JACQUELINE 
What, was I asleep? Protect me! 


(She falls asleep again. Satnr Nicuoras looks at her, 
smiling benignly, then turns to the statue of Satnt Rose.) 


Satnt NICHOLAS 
Rose, Rose! No answer! Rose, I’m speaking! Hear! 
You hear me? Come to life! 


(He examines the statue, which remains inanimate.) 
’*Tis surely she! 


(He turns round facing the audience, while the statue of 
Saint Rose begins to move. She quietly walks toward 
Saint NicHoras and listens to him.) 


From Heaven have we come to save Pierre Cceur. 
I hope that we can save him 





SAINT RosE 
Nicholas ? 
Saint NIcHOLAS 
Ah, Rose! You're late. 
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SAINT Rose 
Because I’ve been to see 
The children who have never been baptized 
And given them Christmas cakes, and flowers and kisses. 


Saint NICHOLAS 
The angeis do all that, my dear Saint Rose, 
And one of them stands guard before the gate. 


SaInt Rose 
And pray what difference does that make to me? 


Saint NICHOLAS 
But know you not it is forbidden? 


SaInt Rose 
Yes 
But then I know another door. 





Satnt NicuHoras (alarmed) 
Ah, Rose! 
Satnt Rose 
It’s time, I say, these poor young souls below 
Breathed Heaven’s air and played with angels. 


Saint NICHOLAS 
Ah, 
You're daring, little Rose; you should be sent 
To play with dolls. The Lord forbids 


Satnt Rose 





The Lord 
Is not so strict as you would have me think. 


SaInT NICHOLAS 
I’ll say no more then. Tell me now, where are 
The toys you should have brought? Where are they, 
Rose? 


Satnt Rose 
I’ve given them already, to the poor! 


Saint NICHOLAS 
But here—— 
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Saint Rose 
I pray you be not angry with me. 
T’ll go at once to Heaven and bring more. 


(She goes out.) 


Saint NICHOLAS 
By all the Twelve Apostles, I declare 
She treats me like a grandpapa! Ah, well! 


(He catches sight of the table.) 


Now, what is this? A supper? Were I not 
Well nourished on the manna of the angels 

I should be hungry—aye, and thirsty too! 
God bless this meal. 


JACQUELINE (half-asleep) 
Is that you, Pierre? Not yet—— 





Saint NICHOLAS 
Her heart is weary—sleep again, my child, 
I watch and will give comfort to your soul. 
I heard your prayer ere it left your lips, 
And Rose smiled through her tears. For you 
We've come to life. Sleep now, for greater joy 
Is soon to come to you. 


(JACQUELINE sighs and then falls into a peaceful sleep. 
Enter Saint Rose, loaded down with toys.) 


SAINT Rose 
Just see these toys! 


Satnt Nicuotas (looking at the toys) 
How Rosette’s heart will beat! 


(Satnt Rose kneels before the hearth and lays the toys 
about her. She speaks as she arranges the 10s.) 


SAINT Rose 
Just see this green one! 
You'll have to go in this shoe! Now, the other. 
Here’s Saint Cecilia playing on her organ, 
And here three angels—Saint Médard, come here! 
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And next to old Saint Anthony, a pig. 
And now this little cake, an angel made it 
With his Heav’n-bright hands; celestial roses 
Are wreath’d upon it—leave it in the box! 
Satnt NICHOLAS 
That’s all, I think? 
Saint Rose (rising) 
They’re pretty, are they not? 
Those little people all arranged so proudly? 
(Going to RosEtTeE’s cradle.) 
T’ll look at her 
(She opens the curtains of the cradle.) 


How sweetly does she sleep! 
I wonder if I looked that way at three? 


Satnt NICHOLAS 
Ah, Rose, what vanity ! 





Saint Rose 


That’s true. Enough! 
(She pulls the curtains to.) 


Satnt NICHOLAS 
Our presents will bring joy to them, I know. 


Saint Rose (listening) 
I thought I heard? 


Satnt NICHOLAS 
What, Rose? 


Saint Rose 
The father coming! 
Saint NICHOLAS 
Yes, I hear him too. 


(Saint Nicuotas and Saint Rose resume thei statu- 
esque attitude, standing in front of the hearth, hiding the 
toys. The bright light dies out. Enter Pierre. He has 
evidently been drinking.) 
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PIERRE 
It’s me—Ho, Jacqueline—it’s not my fault! 
I didn’t really want to stay, but friends 
How late is it? 





(Without waiting for an answer, and not seeing JACQUE- 
LINE as she lies asleep, he falls heavily into a chair.) 
Ah, Saints of Heaven, help! 
IT have not drunk so much since Trinity! 
(He sees JACQUELINE. ) 
You’re not in bed yet? 
(He rises and goes to her.) 
Sleeping? Poor Jacqueline! 
After the Miss in Notre Dame I said: 
“Go home—don’t see your friends—you’ll drink too much. 
You know that Jacqueline, your wife, will weep. 
Away on Christmas Eve would be too bad.” 
And yet I went to the inn 


(A pause.) 





Good Lord, what then? 
The rascals were amusing, and that Gringoire, 
A clever chap, a poet, too, was there; 
I could not get away. Now to my saints. 
I rather like Saint Nick, and Rose, too, she 


(He raises his head, and to his surprise finds that the 
statues are not in their accustomed position.) 


They stood there when I left—I said good night 
The last thing to them 


(He looks around the room.) 

I’m bewitched, I’ll vow! 

(Clasping his hands in terror.) 

Dear Saints of Heaven, show yourselves, I pray! 
(He now sees the statues.) 








Ah, now I see you, statues of my love, 
My masterpiece 
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(Noticing their changed position.) 
Why, you’ve moved, I see! 


SAINT NICHOLAS 
*Tis time to speak. 


(The light reappears.) 


PIERRE 
Dear Lord, how light it is! 
The moonlight floods the room from end to end! 


Saint NICHOLAS 
Pierre Coeur! 


PIERRE (trembling) 
Who spoke my name? 


Saint NICHOLAS 
L 
PrerRE (terrified) 
What, my statue? 


(Putting his hand to his forehead and speaking to him- 
self.) 
And yet my eyes are open. Who mocks me? 


Saint NICHOLAS 
I am Saint Nicholas himself, Pierre Coeur. 


PIERRE 
You are——? 


(Falling to his knees.) 
Forgive me, oh forgive me, holy Saint! 
(He hides his face in his hands.) 


Saint NicHOLAS 
Are you not filled with shame, Pierre Coeur, to spend 
Your nights in drinking, while your poor wife sits 
And counts the passing hours all alone? 
You kill your body and your soul with men 
Who fear not God nor devil—you, a genius! 
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God made of you an artist, and you seek 
To kill the gift that is not yours to kill. 


PIERRE 
Oh, pardon me! 
Satnt NICHOLAS 
And Jacqueline, your wife, 
Your child Rosette, you have forgot them. 


PIERRE 
It 
SaInT NICHOLAS 
You’ve passed the night in a haze—’mid fumes of wine, 
And did you bring your child a single toy? 


PIERRE (in despair) 
I did not! 


Saint NICHOLAS 
When she wakes up in the morning 
And looks for toys and presents, she will find 
Nothing at all—not even one poor orange! 
What will you tell her? That the Christ-Child failed 
To come here, busied as he was with others’ toys? 


PIERRE 
Oh, pity me! 


Saint Nicuotas (gently) 
Does that thought make you sober? 
Come here, we have for you a sweet surprise. 


(PIERRE rises.) 


If you will promise on your honor, Pierre, 
Never to drink as you have drunk to-night, 
I will repair your fault this instant. Come, 
I see you are repentant. Tell me, now? 


PIERRE (solemnly) 
I promise never to touch wine again! 


Saint Nicwoias (good-naturedly) 
So much I would not ask of you. 
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You may drink, but in moderation ; that 
Is good and cheering, but with Jacqueline 
You must remain at home and drink. 


PIERRE 
I will. 
Saint Rose 
I know he will. 
PIERRE 
I’ve sinned; my heart is torn. 
SAINT RosE 
No sadness now or I shall leave. See here! 


(She shows him the toys.) 
PIERRE 
What’s this? 
(He goes to the fireplace, kneels and examines the toys, 
which he admires.) 


Saint NicHoras (to JACQUELINE, who is still asleep) 
Saint Rose and I, while you were sleeping, 
Have taken care of you and yours. Awake, 
Dear Jacqueline, and let your heart be free. 


(JACQUELINE opens her eyes, and rises.) 


JACQUELINE 
Oh, dear Saint Nicholas, you have kept watch! 


Satnt NICHOLAS 
Saint Rose and I! 


Saint Rose (pointing to PIERRE) 
Look, Jacqueline, he is happy! 
(JACQUELINE sees PIERRE, absorbed in examining the 
toys.) 
JACQUELINE 
To you I owe this happiness, Saint Rose. 
Saint Rose 
I looked at dear Rosette; that’s my reward. 
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PIERRE (to himself) 
The angel who carved this knows well his trade. 


SAINT Rose (to JACQUELINE) 
Now speak to him. 


PIERRE (to himself) 





I should be proud myself 
JACQUELINE 
You’re home at last, Pierre? 


(PIERRE rises quickly, turns, sees his wife, then looks at 
the floor, ashamed.) 


PIERRE 
Yes, I just came in. 


JACQUELINE (pointing to the toys) 
But where did you find all these toys, my dear? 


(Pierre is embarrassed and does not answer.) 


Saint Rose 
Poor Pierre, he’s blushing! 


PIERRE 
Dear, I am ashamed. 
I have neglected you, while day by day 
You sat in silent sadness, saying nothing; 
At night you waited for me while I drank too deep. 
When I came home you did not say a word— 
Not one reproach. I should fall to my knees 
And ask forgiveness. Dear, dear wife, how cruel 
I was, and what I’ve made you suffer, dear! 


Saint Rose 
One kiss means more to her than pardons asked. 


JACQUELINE 
The past I have forgotten; now I’m kappy. 


PIERRE 
You do forgive me, then? You pardon me? 


JACQUELINE (smiling) 
Oh, yes! 
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PIERRE 
And will forget all else? 
JACQUELINE 


I will. 
Pierre, doubt it not. 


PIERRE 


My life from now on will 
Be spent in loving you. 


(He kisses JACQUELINE’S hands.) 


Satnt Nicuoras (to Saint Rose) 
Come, Rose, they’re tired; 
See, daylight’s coming, and they must have rest. 


Satnt Rose (looking at PIERRE) 
See, Nicholas, he’s crying! 


Saint NICHOLAS 
Yes, in Heaven 
There is rejoicing; love and hope have come 
Once more. The Christ is born, and Mary sits 
Smiling at Him. Let peace be upon earth! 


(Sounds of a choir are heard. After a few moments, 
Saint Nicuo as looks smilingly at SAINT Rose.) 


We must return, Rose, to our places there. 
(They stand as statues where they stood at first.) 
God bless this place! Farewell, and rest in peace! 


(The light dies out, and the music stops. The statues are 
immobile. Gradually the daylight creeps in at the window. 
Prerre and JACQUELINE awake. They look about in as- 
tonishment, then look at the statues.) 


PIERRE 
They stand there as before. They have not moved ! 


(PIERRE and JACQUELINE go to the statues, and kneel be- 
fore them.) 
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JACQUELINE 
Dear saints, you’ve wiped away my tears. 


PIERRE 
You have brought joy to this, our humble home. 


JACQUELINE (to PIERRE) 
You'll keep your promise? 


PIERRE 
Yes, dear, it is sacred! 
JACQUELINE 
I'll think no more about it. 


PIERRE 
I could not 
Offend my friends the saints. 


JACQUELINE 
See what I have for you! 


(She shows him the supper on the table.) 


PIERRE 
The table set? 
JACQUELINE 
It’s simple, dear, but good; 
It’s your reward. 
PIERRE (touched) 
My dearest Jacqueline! 
JACQUELINE 
You are not hungry, Pierre? Come, tell me, are you? 


PIERRE 
This meal is blessed by Heaven; I shall eat. 
But first a kiss 


(He kisses her.) 


JACQUELINE (pointing to ROSETTE’S cradle) 
We must speak low, now! 





(She takes a step toward the cradle, but PIERRE detains 
her.) 
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PIERRE 
She sleeps as softly as a bird at night. 


JACQUELINE 
Then let us eat at once, I want to be 
With our Rosette when first she stirs in the morning; 
Her joy must be ours, too. 


PIERRE 


It shall. Sit down, 
And later, rest. 


JACQUELINE 
We must not miss High Mass. 


Pierre (as they sit down at the table) 
No, we shall go together, and thank God 
For this our happiness. 


(The red of the rising sun has touched the towers of 
Notre Dame, which are seen through the window at the 
back.) 

CURTAIN 
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A MODERN VIKING 


CHARACTERS 


Kn, about 18 years of age 

OLD SaILor 

LIMEY 

Bosun, boatswain 

First SAILOR 

SECOND SAILOR 

THIRD SAILOR 

FourtTH SAILor 

Mate, Chief Officer 

Tue Captain, S. S. Triton 
SuHip’s Doctor 

CHAIRMAN, of Passengers’ Committee 
SKIPPER, of lost fishing schooner 


(Non-talking Parts) 


Crew oF FISHING SCHOONER 
PASSENGERS 
SaILors, STEWARD, WIRELESS OPERATOR 


Note: Parts may be combined to reduce number of 
speaking parts and women may be introduced on 
Passengers’ Committee. See Production Notes at end 
of play. 


Time AT RisE: 11:50 P.M. Christmas Eve. 


SceNnE: A section of the port forecastle of the S.S. Triton 
on her annual holiday cruise through the West Indies. 
Bunks, double-tiered, are arranged on each side of the en- 
trance left center. To the right is a single cot flanked on 
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both sides by open portholes. Oulskins and work clothes 
hang from the corners of the bunks and rubber boots are 
arranged in pairs on the floor. At right center is a mess 
table with long benches on either side. Three sailors, off 
watch, are seated at the table conversing in low whispers, 
conscious that their mates are asleep and quietness is im- 
perative. There are two electric lights, one immediately 
inside the companionway, the other above the table. Be- 
neath each porthole is a small stool. Outside a gale is 
blowing, whipping the seas about the ship and, from time 
to time, blowing spindrift through the open portholes. 
Inside it is hot and humid and the men in the bunks are 
sprawled in various poses as if sleeping only with great 
difficulty. Through the companionway comes the sound 
of music. If one listens intently he will distinguish the 
strains of the hymn, “Silent Night, Holy Night.’ The 
tourists in the second cabin are greeting the coming of 
the holy day. For almost a full minute after the rise there 
1s complete silence. It is finally broken by a sob that comes 
from the left upper bunk. One of the seamen at the table 
looks up quickly and smiles. The Limey takes his sweat- 
rag and ostentatiously wipes away an imaginary tear, much 
to the hilarious, though silent, amusement of his mates. 


Ki (half to himself) 
Ain’t that music beautiful ? 
Oxp Sartor (in lower bunk) 
I wish they’d pipe down and let a man get his sleep. 
Voice FROM ANOTHER BuNK 
This is my last trip on a passenger. I’m goin’ back to 
freight. You know where you are on a cargo ship. No 
midnight singing on them trains. 
(Bosun, clothed in oilskins, comes to the entrance.) 
Bosun 
All right, number three watch! Rise and shine! Turn 
to, and make it fast. There’s a gale blowing. 
(The Kip and three others turn out from their bunks and 
begin donning oilskins and boots.) 
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Kip 

If you ask me, I think this is a hell of a way to spend 
Christmas. 


LiMEY 
Bli’ me, the Kid’s cryin’! 


Kw (looking at him scornfully) 
Who’s crying? You Liverpool dock rat. 


Limey (mockingly) 
Cryin’ for ’is muvver. Cryin’ ’e is. Tykes ’is barf every 
d’y, uses ’is blinkin’ toof-brush, jus’ as ’e tol’ ’is muvver. 
Nex’ we know ’e’ll be wearin’ pyjymas. Bli’ me, but I 
don’t ’arf like it. An’ now ’e’s cryin’! Gor bli’ me! 


Op SAILOR 
What’s the matter, lad? Off your feed? 


Kip 
I don’t know what it is. The heat, and that music sort of 
got under my skin. 


Limey 
Sensitive, ’e is. The gramophone music made ’im cry. 


Op SAILor 
Stow your gab, Limey. You talk too much. 


Kip 
This time of the year we sing songs like that at home. 
Christmas time, snow, carols, sleigh-riding. Not this 
beastly heat. Up in Minnesota, where I come from, they 
sing songs like that at Christmas. Up there, there is snow 
at this time of the year, deep snow, and we go out in 
sleighs and sing carols. 


LimMeEy 
Ow, me! ’E wants a Chris’mus tree, ’e does. 


Kw (eagerly) 
Yes, there’s a Christmas tree in every house and holly 
and mistletoe. We fellows get our girls and go from 
house to house, visiting and singing songs, just like those 
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folks in the second cabin. Snow and cold, frosty air that 
makes you glad you’re alive. Not this lousy heat. Then 
we load up baskets with food and presents and take them 
out to—other folks. I wonder— 


LIMEY 
Wot does ’e know abaht Chris’mus? Time I wuz in Rio 
wi’ brass in me pocket and booze in me belly and wimmin 
chasin’ me, swell dimes, they were, an’ real lidies, I'll 
warrant ye. (Reminiscently.) That -was a real Chris’- 
mus, if you awsk me. 


Op SAILor 
Shut up, Limey. I know how you feel, Kid. I come 
from Cape Cod, an’ I wish I were back in Truro just for 
to-night. Maybe there wouldn’t be much snow but there 
would be a wind, an’ we could hear the roar of the sea 
at Highland an’ 1t would be cold. 


Kip (finding one who understands) 

Cape Cod? Yes, they must have real Christmas up there. 
But I come from Minnesota. My folks were Norwegians, 
and they brought their old country customs with them. 
And, well, I think it’s a pretty swell Christmas. We call 
it Juletide, and it lasts for twelve days. It’s the grandest 
time of the year. I had a girl and a span of horses, and 
we used to hitch up the old sleigh and take long rides 
out into the country, out beyond Holden. I can see them 
now, the long roads, covered with deep snow, the big, red 
barns and the green spruce trees, like rubies and emeralds. 
Then we'd arrive at a little white homestead and stop. 
Inside we’d find cheer and— 


Limey (brighily) 
Any licker? 


Kip (continuing) 
And white bread with raisins, fish pudding, and little cakes 
we call poor men. We'd stay for a little while, laughing 
and having a good time. Then we’d pile back into our 
sleighs and go on to another house. In the back of our 
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sleighs we’d have baskets of food and presents for those 
who were poor. 


LimMeEyY 
Ho, that’s wot ’e wants. Chris’mus presents. Wot’s e’ 
doin’ to sea? 


Op SAILOR 
What did you leave it for, Kid? 


Kip 

I guess it’s in my blood. When father died, we found a 
lot of debts. My brother Bill said he’d run the farm with 
mother while I went out and made my fortune. Just as 
soon as I got near salt water I knew I had to be a sailor; 
it was in my blood and I had to have the brine in my nose. 
I had to come, and here I am wishing I were back where 
there is no salt water. Fine chance of making money on 
sailor’s pay, a dollar a day an’ the more days the more 
dollars. (A burst of wind assails the portholes and the 
Kip looks brightly toward them.) Listen to that wind 
howl! I can close my eyes and think I’m back in Minne- 
sota, but when I get on deck! Hell, it’s just a stinking 
hot, wet wind. What a way to spend Christmas! The 
sea roaring, the wind howling; everything right except the 
heat and the lack of snow. 
(There is a pause for a few seconds. From the distance 
comes the sound of the ship’s bell striking the hour. The 
Kip and the Otp Savor look at each other and the older 
man, a bit sheepishly, holds out his hand.) 


Op SaILor (quietly) 
Merry Christmas, Kid. 


Kip 
Merry Christmas and many of them, old timer. 


LIMEY 
Ow, Sunday school boys. Now, we'll sing hymn number 
four an’ then we'll all go home to our muvvers. La de 
dah. Gawd strike me blin’ if these are s’ilors. 
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Bosun (from outside) 
Eight bells. Number three watch turn to! 
(The four men rise and fasten their slickers about them. 
Before they can get through the door the MATE appears.) 


MarTE 
Number four boat crew turn out! There’s a fishing 
schooner in distress off our port bow. The Captain wants 
volunteers to take a boat out to her! 
(There 1s an immediate surging toward the entrance.) 


ALL 
Call me, sir! I’m ready, sir! Here, sir! 
(The Limey and the Kip are first in line and the Mate 
pushes them out the door.) 


MATE 

Stand by Number Four Boat! (He counts out eight, the 
first eight, but rejects the OLD Sattor.) Next boat, old 
timer. The rest of you stand by your bunks in case you 
are needed. Keep off the deck. 

(Through the portholes may be seen the beam of a search- 
light traversing and searching the sea. First SAILOR goes 
to the down right porthole and mounts the stool.) 


First SAILOR 
There she is. Sails gone an’ she’s ridin’ the sea like a 
cork. Hold it, searchlight, hold it! There’s two, no, three 
men on her deck. They’re hangin’ on by their teeth. 
(From the waist of the ship the Bosun’s voice is heard.) 


Bosun 
All clear, sir. Lower away! 


First SAILor 
Never in a thousand years, they’ll never make it. That 
sea’s too rough for any lifeboat. (From outside comes 
the faint cheering of the passengers as the lifeboat strikes 
the water.) No, sir. They can’t make it. There they are. 
They’ll all be shark food in a few minutes. They’re holdin’ 
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her steady as they can. That last wave almost turned ’em 
completely around. 
(SEconD SaILor goes to upper porthole and mounts the 
stool beneath it. Only the OLD SAILor remains seated at 
the table.) 

SECOND SAILOR 
The Bosun’s at the tiller an’ he’s brought the boat around. 
They can’t seem to bite their oars in the water. Look at 
’em, yawing and twistin’ about. The wash is carryin’ 
them right to the schooner. The Kid and the Limey are 
up in the bow and the young fellow’s holdin’ his own with 
all o’ them. 

First SAILOR 
They can’t make it. If they get close enough, they’ll crash 
that lifeboat to splinters. 

SECOND SAILOR 
See! They’ve stopped pullin’. Bosun knows he can’t 
make it in that sea. He’s yellin’ somethin’ to the fisher- 
men. Guess he’s tellin’ ’em to jump overboard an’ he’ll 
fish ’em out. It’s their only chance. 

First SAILOR 
They don’t seem to hear him. 


SECOND SAILOR 
Those herring chokers are too frightened to let go. 


First SAILOR 
Maybe they can’t hear him. 


SECOND SAILOR 
What the hell! Didja see that? The Kid’s overboard 
and swimmin’ torrard the schooner. He'll be drowned 
sure’s all hell! 


First SAILOR 
What good can he do if he makes it? It only makes four 
that gotta be saved now. 
SECOND SAILOR 
The Limey’s paying out a line. That’s it; the Kid’s gotta 
double line ’round his waist. 
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First SAILOR 

He’s at her side now. 

(The Seconp Sartor turns abruptly away as if he did 

not wish to witness what was happening.) 


SECOND SAILOR 
Cripes! Was he killed? 


First SAILOR 
No, that wave almost got him. The Kid’s a sailor. 


OLD Sartor (at table) 
A. man and a sailor. 


First SAILOR 
He’s goin’ round to the lewward. There he goes now 
‘round the stern. (Prayerfully.) Look out for that rig- 
ging, Kid. Righto! He’ll make it now. 


SECOND SAILoR 
There he is. He made it. He’s climbin’ over the lee 
gunnel. 


First SAILoR 
Look at the man! He’s clearin’ his line. Now he’s 
creepin’ torrard the feller on the hatch cover. 


SECOND SAILOR 
He’s makin’ his line fast round the fisherman. Look! 
Didja see that? Lifted the feller up and threw him over- 
board. I'll be dinged! 


First SAILOR 
The Limey is pullin’ him in hand over hand. There, the 
Bosun and the Limey are draggin’ him into the lifeboat. 
They’ve unshipped the line and the Kid’s pullin’ it back. 
(The two lights in the forecastle flicker two or three times, 
dim, and then go out entirely. The searchlight is similarly 
affected.) 


SECOND SAILOR (savagely) 
What the hell’s wrong? 


First Sartor (laconically) 
Dynamo. Busted down. 
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SECOND SAILor (hysterically) 
What’s the matter up there on the bridge? Give the Kid 
a light! 

First SAILOR 
That’s the worst of them things They always break 
down when you need them most. 


SECOND SAILOR 
Come on! Show him a light! Give the Kid a light! 
(Disgustedly.) Some one strike a match so he can find 
his way home. 


First SAILOR 
They were fools to take the chance. Now they’re finished. 


SECOND SAILOR (screaming) 

Lights, you bums. Give our mates a light! D’you want 
to kill them out there in the dark? (Turns to others dis- 
passionately.) I guess that’s the end of the Kid and the 
others. (He gets down from his stool with something of a 
clatter. Suddenly there comes a blinding shaft of light 
from the sky. The SEconD Saitor leaps to his feet and 
resumes his place at the porthole.) Where’s that light 
comin’ from? 


First SAILOR 
From an airyplane, I guess. 


SECOND SAILOR 
If there was an airplane you could hear it. That light’s 
coming right down from the north. Where the hell is it 
comin’ from? 

Oxp Sartor (making the sign of the cross) 
The Kid will know where that light is coming from. 


SECOND SAILOR 
There’s the Kid on deck. Where’s the other two fisher- 
men? 
First SAILOR 
There they are in the lifeboat. The Kid went on working 
in the dark. 
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SECOND SAILOR 

Gee! 


First SAILOR 
He’d better get himself off before the schooner capsizes. 


SECOND SAILOR 
What’s he goin’ down the hold for? 


First SAILor 
Search me! 


SECOND SAILOR 
There he is. There was another feller below. That’s a 
Kid! Over the side with him. 


First SAILor 
I bet the passengers are lining the rails with their funny 
mouths wide open. Well, it’s all in the life of a sailor. 
Dirty hell at sea and sweet heaven in port. 


SECOND SAILOR 
Over he goes himself and he’s still able to swim. Man, 
there’s a sailor for you. Hand over hand, up wave and 
down billow. But he’s pretty tired. Yep, he’s all in. 
Brave Kid. (Pause.) Look out, Kid! Look out! There’s 
a comber behind you and—good cripes! It crashed him 
against the lifeboat and they’re draggin’ him in. 
(As if its source were a supernatural one and it knew 
what it was about, the brilliant beam of light from the sky 
abruptly fades and the lights of the ship slowly come to 
full glow. The men glance at each other uncomprehend- 
ingly and pass on to other matters. Only the OLD SaILor 
again crosses himself.) 


First SAILor 
They’re pullin’ for the ship. Better get some dry clothes 
for the Kid, he’ll need ’em., Funny how that airyplane 
came along just in time. 


Op SaILor 
That light came from no airplane. 
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First SAILOR 
Well, where did it come from then? 
Op SaiILor 
You wouldn’t understand. The young Kid will know. 
Better ask him when he comes. 
(Outside there is heard the cheering of the NGS 
punctuated by cupped-hand orders from the officers.) 
VoICES 
Are ye fast? 


Aye, aye, sir! Haul away! 

*Vast heavin’! Swing in them davits! 

All right! Ease away! 

Make way for the doctor! 

Mr. Ellis, see that these men get dry clothing. 


Yes, sir. 
(A seaman from the rescuing lifeboat enters just as SEC- 
OND SAILOR is going out with dry clothes for the Kp.) 


THIRD SAILOR 
Where y’ goin’? 
SECOND SAILOR 
Taking these out for the Kid. 


Turrp SAILOR 
Guess he won’t need them kinda clothes. Poor Kid! 
(Goes to his bunk.) 


SECOND SAILOR 
He was a brave Kid. He was a sailor. 


Op SAILor 
Aye, that he was. He said something before he went out 
about the blood of sailors. He had it. 


SECOND SAILOR (vindictively) 
They’ll make a big fuss over his body up there on deck. 
They don’t know a sailor exists until he does something 
like the Kid did. Then they get mushy over—his corpse. 
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(The four men from the sinking ship are brought in in 
bathrobes. They are given seats at the mess table and 
STEWARD brings them hot soup and many large slices of 
white bread.) 


LimeEy (entering) 
Gor bless me! Did ’e see ’im! ’E did it all to ’isself. ’E 
got a nawsty crack on the ’ead when ’e was a-tryin’ to 
get back. 
(One by one the crew of the rescuing crew return to their 
places, silently and without comment.) 


FourTH SAILOR 
Doctor says the wound ain’t bad. He’ll be all right in a 
few minutes. 


LIMEY 
Wot the ’ell does ’e know abaht it? I wuz that close I 
could ’ear ’is ’ead crash ag’inst the gunnel like an egg ona 
’ard pivement. 


SHrp’s Doctor (entering) 
Make room there, you men. Make room for a stretcher. 
(Two sailors enter bearing a stretcher on which the Kip 
is reclining.) 

Surp’s Doctor 
He’s all right. Just a bump on the head and exhaustion. 
(Passengers and crew crowd about outside the entrance.) 


Marte (outside) 
Make way, please, for the Captain. 


CAPTAIN (entering) 
How is he, Doctor? 


Doctor 
Coming around very nicely, sir. He’ll be on his feet in a 
very few minutes. 


CapTaIn (to Mate) 
Mr. Ellis, have the men freshen up a bit. There’s some 
passengers coming in, and there may be ladies among them. 
I want the crew of the fishing schooner seated at the table 
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as they are, the rescuing crew over here on the left. The 
rest of the men will remain at their bunks. You may tell 
the committeemen they can enter. 


(The Mate moves toward the companionway just as the 
Ki opens his somewhat startled eyes. The Doctor 
bends over him and feels his pulse and temple.) 


Doctor 
You're all right, my fine fellow. I’m sure the skipper will 
let you stay in your bunk to-night and I'll see you the first 
thing in the morning. (Turning to the Cartan.) Every- 
thing is fine, sir. 


CAPTAIN 

That’s good, Doctor. (He moves toward the entrance to 
greet the committee of passengers.) Step in, gentlemen. 
The sailor has completely recovered from his experience 
and is resting nicely. (The three committeemen step up 
beside the stretcher and, one by one, solemnly shake the 
boy’s hand. The wireless operator enters and hands the 
CaPpTAIN several messages.) Seaman Matson, I wish to 
congratulate you upon the superb heroism displayed by 
you to-night in rescuing these fishermen from their sink- 
ing vessel. You are a credit to your country, to your mates, 
and to your ship. I am proud to have you a member of my 
crew; indeed, I am doubly proud to be shipmates with you. 
These gentlemen, representing the passengers, have come 
to thank you in a more substantial way. 


_ (Bows to the Committee. The Kip blushes and turns his 
head away.) 


CoMMITTEEMAN 
Seaman Matson, you and your shipmates have distin- 
guished yourselves in the face of great danger. Not only 
have our eyes witnessed a man’s willingness to sacrifice his 
life to save those of his fellow men, but we have seen a 
miracle performed. When the electric lights of the ship 
failed you, the heavens opened and gave you the light you 
needed. Just as nineteen centuries ago when the Three 
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Wise Men were led to the birthplace of the Infant Saviour, 
who was born so that our immortal souls might be saved, 
you were led by a similar light to save the mortal bodies 
of these fishermen. If our faith needed strengthening, 
that miracle of a modern day would be enough. It will 
be the means of bringing many a wandering soul back to 
the fold. (He clears his throat.) Several passengers 
have, with your honored captain’s permission, contributed 
towards a purse for you and your mates. This will be 
completed and presented to you before the ship docks. It 
is a poor way to reward your heroism and a poor way, 
indeed, to acknowledge the justification of our faith that 
has been vouchsafed us this night, but God helping us, 
we know no other. 


CAPTAIN 

Whether it was a miracle or just a fortunate rift in the 
storm clouds I cannot say. The Rev. White has expressed 
our thanks far more adequately than I could. Matson, 
I have here several radiograms. One is from your family 
and another from the mayor of your home town. I will 
offer you the courtesy of the ship in replying to them. 
These others, addressed to me, are from various news- 
papers and news agencies asking for a more detailed 
report of the rescue; only the vague details have been sent 
out. One, in particular, extols your heroism and asserts 
you have made Christmas real to many who had forgotten. 
The story of your heroism will be read by the entire world 
at its breakfast Christmas morning. Here, too, is an offer 
of five thousand dollars for your own story of the rescue; 
the only condition is that the story must be in New York 
before noon. I advise you to go to sleep as soon as pos- 
sible and write it in the morning. Mr. Ellis will assist 
you in every way possible. Good night! 


(The Captain of the lost fishing ship eases from behind 
the mess table. Although he is only skipper of a fishing 
schooner, he compares favorably with the master of the 


liner.) 
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SKIPPER 
In behalf of myself and my crew I can offer you only our 
thanks for your heroism. Our families will mention you 
in their prayers for many days, and I know you have made 
Christmas real to my wife and my children and also the 
wives and children of my men. I can only wish you as 
merry a Christmas as you have given us. 
(The passengers leave and the sailors talk excitedly 
amongst themselves for some moments.) 

Bosun (at entrance) 
All right, number three watch. Turn to. Make it fast. 
Jenkins, you take Matson’s trick. 
(With the going of the men on watch, the forecastle 
clears.) 


SECOND SAILOR 
It was a miracle, I tell you. 


First SAILOR 
Miracle, nothing! It was an airyplane. How about it, 
Limey? 

LIMEY 
?Ow sh’l’d I know? I'll s’y it wuz a miracle for them 
fishermen, an’ it wuz a miracle for us in the sma’ boat. 
We'd all be in Divy Jones’ locker now if it hadn’t come. 


Kw (now on his feet and making an effort to get into his 
bunk.) 
Give me a hand before you go. 
(The Oxp Sartor eases him into his bunk. The others 
start for the companionway.) 


LIMEY 
Merry Chris’mus, Kid. 


Kip 
Merry Christmas, Limey, old sock, and many of them. 


Aut (on their way out) 
Merry Christmas, Kid! 


CURTAIN 
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Propuction Nores 


Music at opening may be supplied by phonograph. 

Searchlight may be @ sirong-beamed hand flashlight. It 
should travel very slowly and finally rest on a spot so that 
the shaft ts visible through one of the poritholes. 

When lights on siage go out “the beam from above” must 
be strong enough to shine through the portholes and illumi- 
nate the faces of the men describing the action offsiage. 

Care must be taken in pacing the scene in which First 
Saltor and SEconpD Samor describe the rescue. Frequent 
pauses will help. First Samor ts hard-boiled, laconic and 
more or less unimaginative. SECOND Sartor és his opposite; 
voluble, enthusiastic and imaginative. 

The speech of the CHarRMAN of the Passengers’ Commii- 
tee may be easily explained if the actor wears clerical garb. 


THE BOY ON THE MEADOW 
A PLAY 


Founded on an old German legend of the 
Christ Child 


by Ethel Van Der Veer 


To 
MARIAN PREECE 


of The Carroll Club 
with appreciation and 
thanks for the idea. 


COPYRIGHT, 1928, BY 
ETHEL V. BIGELOW 


COPYRIGHT, 1928, BY 
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All Rights Reserved 


The Boy on the Meadow is fully protected by copyright and is 
subject to a royalty. All acting rights, professional and amateur, 
broadcasting by radio, public reading, recitation are reserved. Appli- 
cation for permission to present must be addressed to Samuel French, 


25 West 45th Street, New York City, N. Y. 


THE BOY ON THE 
MEADOW 


CHARACTERS 


RoscHEN, an orphan 
Frau Marta Kraut 


ee her children 


GRANDMOTHER 


Scene: Interior of a peasant’s hut in Germany during the 
Middle Ages. There are festoons of herbs, onions, mush- 
rooms, peppers, etc., hanging from the rafters. Down 
right center fire burns in a crude stove built upon the floor 
of the room and having no connection with the side walls, 
there being no chimney. It is made of stones so piled and 
arranged as to support a large kettle on the open top; or 
the kettle may be swung over the stove from a tripod. A 
rude pallet on the bare floor, up left, near the single, small, 
high, unglazed window through which is seen a patch of 
evening sky, in which a single very brilliant star is shining; 
also, perhaps, the dim silhouette of a distant church spire. 
Outside the center door, when it is opened, is the darkness 
of night, except at the end of the play, when it is the light 
of early dawn. On the table, down right or at the right of 
the table stands a small evergreen tree, preferably cedar, 
untrimmed except for strips of gayly colored cloth. To 
the left or toward the center of the table a hand-dipped 
candle is burning. A bench is down left center. Cupboard 
up right, beside which hangs a lash-whip. There are some 
crude old cooking utensils and a wooden pail. Perhaps a 
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bellows is beside the stove. Entrance door up center. 
Bedroom door on the right. 


Marta is standing over the fire, stirring the contents of 
the pot on the stove with a long-handled wooden spoon. 
GRANDMOTHER is seated on the bench, down left, her eyes 
closed and nodding drowsily. The clock in the church 
belfry strikes the hour of eleven. GRANDMOTHER arouses 
herself with a jerk. 


GRANDMOTHER 
Dear, dear—I must have dozed. (Marta makes no reply; 
but it seems that the old dame is used to this, for she ap- 
parently expects none, merely chafing her cold hands to- 
gether and wrapping her shawl closer about her. Then 
she gives an anxious look at the entrance door.) It’s a 
bitter night, Marta; too bitter for children to be out. 


Marta (stirring with her spoon) 
If thou’rt fretting about the girl Roschen, why, for that 
matter, also my own children are out. 


GRANDMOTHER 

Aye, at the evening service, I know. And that’s where the 
little Roschen should be, too. Hans Gluck would gladly 
have made room for her with the others in the ox cart. 
But no, she must be sent to fetch kindling, and from the 
woods beyond the far and frosty meadows. ... An er- 
rand, Marta, that would well have bided another time 
than Christmas Eve. 


Marta (pausing; exasperated) 
How often must I tell thee, mother, that the girl must not 
grow up useless if she is to be a good serving maid at the 
castle. You talk as if I’d not been good to her; I who 
took her in, a starving orphan—that I did—and nigh a 
year gone. 


GRANDMOTHER 
She’ll bring thee luck if thou’rt kind to her. . . . Mind 


you, Marta, this last spring, and following her coming, 
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how the storks returned to their nest on our roof... . Aye, 
and after five years, too, when we saw never a bill nor 
feather of them. 


Marta (savagely) 
The birds had sense—five years of famine, drought, and 
plague— 


GRANDMOTHER (ignoring the interruption) 
Already that much sign of luck the child has brought us; 
that when she came, the storks came back. 


Marta 
Small luck in that—she brought another mouth to feed. 
And never a pfennig for my trouble. 


GRANDMOTHER 
A pfennig saved, daughter—the girl works hard for a 
living, and a poor living at that. If only her mother were 
alive— 


MarTA 
Ach! Every day I hear that, every hour! Sometimes I 
think you like her better than your own grandchildren. 
(She stirs the pot angrily.) 


GRANDMOTHER (after a pause) 
By the feel of my marrows, ’twill be a white Christmas. 


Marta (with a shake of her head) 
More wind than snow. 


GRANDMOTHER (with a look toward the window) 
The wind is high—already it has blown the stars away— 
save only one. (Shivering, she hobbles to the window and 
peers up.) Mayhap my eyes are old and dim, and yet I 
see a great and glowing star there in the East; like the one 
the Magi followed. See, Marta, come and look! 
(She points at the star.) 


Marta (bustling to the cupboard) 
No time have I to stand and gawk on Christmas Eve. 
(She takes salt from a crock.) 
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GRANDMOTHER 
I hope the little one reaches home before the snow falls. 


Marta 
Eh—well! She’s newly shod. (She returns to the pot, 
sprinkles in salt, and then takes out a spoonful of liquid, 
blows on it, and tastes. It evidently is satisfactory, for 
she smacks her lips. She turns again to GRANDMOTHER.) 
Only yesterday I had to buy new sabots for your Roschen. 


GRANDMOTHER 
*Twas time—the old ones hurt her so—she long since had 
outgrown them. 


Marta 
Aye, that’s the thanks I get. New sabots for her lagging 
feet— 


GRANDMOTHER 
She’ll get about more spryly now— 


Marta 

Then what’s detaining her? She should be back an hour 
since. (The entrance door opens slowly, and RoscHEN 
stands on the threshold. She ts thinly clad, and her slender 
feet are bare. On her head is a small bundle of fagots. 
Her eyes are bright and shining. Marta, looking around 
at RoscHen.) Well, close the door, thou gump! Don’t 
stand there like a ninny, freezing the house out—you! 
(GRANDMOTHER hobbles to the door and shuts it as 
RoscHEN comes in. Marta takes the fagots from 
RoscHeEn’s head and crossly tosses them on the woodpile 
in the corner.) Is that all thou couldst find—or merely all 
thou wished to carry? Hein, laggard, where hast thou 
been keeping thyself? (She returns to her pot.) 


RoscHEN 
The way is long, Frau Kraut, and the moon died while 
still I gathered— 


Marta 
Chut! Ever an excuse! 
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GRANDMOTHER 
Whatever made her linger, I’ll warrant it was nothing 
wrong. 


MartTa 
Nor nothing right! (To RoscHEeN.) Where hast thou 
been? Answer me! 
(RoscHEN, facing front, a small hand upon her breast, 
looks upward, as if seeing again some wonderful thing 
which had made her happy.) 


GRANDMOTHER 


There’s a strange look about the child; as if she had be- 
held a vision. 


Marta (snorting) 
A vision—she! Ha, ha! The old have queer notions. 


RoscHEN 
I saw— 


Marta 
No matter what you saw. Reach me a sprig of basil- 
thyme—and be quick about it. 
(She turns to her pot. RoscHen climbs upon a chair to 
reach a bunch of hanging herbs.) 


GRANDMOTHER 
Nay, Marta, let Roschen speak. 
(RoscHEN, a sprig in her hand, gets down from the chair 
and hands the herb to Marta, who crumbles it in her 
hands and drops it in the pot, meanwhile answering 
GRANDMOTHER. ) 


Marta 
She’s naught to speak that’s truth. (Then to RoscHEN.) 
Now fetch me water from the well—dost hear, thou 
dreamer? 
(RoscHEN moves toward the pail, but GRANDMOTHER 
easily intercepts her.) 


GRANDMOTHER (leading RoscHEN to the bench) 
Nay, thou art weary, little one; sit thou and rest. 
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Marta 
Rest! And let the pot boil dry? 


GRANDMOTHER (pointing to the ewer) 
There’s water there—aplenty. No need of fetching more 
to-night. 
(Marta ungraciously takes the ewer and pours a little 
in the pot.) 


Marta (to RoscHEN) 
Thou’lt suffer for thy loitering. No dinner for thee on 
the morrow—but dry bread. 


GRANDMOTHER (half to herself, as with the mothering way 
of the very old) 
Ay, the dark and bitter bread of my daughter’s charity. 
(To RoscHEN.) What happened, Roschen? Tell granny. 


RoscHEN 
I heard the music from the church, dear grandmother, and 
it did call me. So I laid down my bundle of fagots and 
crept within, to hear once more the tale of Mary and of 
Joseph and of the little Lord Jesus who was in a manger 
laid. I had to stop. (To Marta.) Forgive me, Frau 
Kraut, for being late. 


GRANDMOTHER 
Thou’rt a godless woman, Marta, if thou canst punish her 
for that. 


Marta (to RoscHEN) 
Well, saucer eyes—didst see my children at the church? 


RoscHEN 
I saw naught but Mary smiling at the Holy Child— 


Marta 
You saw not Mina, nor yet Dort? (To GRANDMOTHER, 
anxiously.) Then where were they; and what can be 
keeping them? 


GRANDMOTHER 
Hans Gluck will see to it that they are safe. 
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Marta (listening) 
Hush! I think they are coming. 
(Outside there are sounds of a donkey cart on frozen 
ground and of chattering voices. Marta runs eagerly to 
the door. Mina and Dort, off: “Thanks, Hans Gluck! 
Good night!” etc. Marta opens the door and Mina and 
Dorr enter. They are rosy and warmly clad.) 

Mina 


Ach, mother, grandmother! Such a happy time as we 
had. 


Dort (eagerly, to Marta) 
Every one was at the evening services—but you. 


Marta (indulgently) 
Chut! and who but I would cook thy Christmas meal? 
Tell me that, my little glutton! Four kinds of seed cakes 
have I already— 
(She takes Mina’s cloak and hood.) 


Dort (removing his outer garments) 
We had cakes to-night. 


MINA 
Hans Gluck stopped at his house, and his goodwife gave 
us Sprachenbrod and— 


Dort (to RoscHEN) 
I saved a bit of my cake for thee— 


RoscHEN 
Oh, that was kind of thee, Dort. 


Dort 
But all crumbly it got in my hand—so I ate it. 


GRANDMOTHER (disappointed for RoscHEN) 
Ach—so! 


Marta (getting a bowl from the cupboard and returning to 
the pot) 
Here, children, is a cup of broth to warm you after your 
ride. 
(She ladles out liquid from pot.) 
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Mina 
Oh, we’re not cold! Hans Gluck had us tucked all snug 
in his great warm wolfskin. 


Dort 
I'll have some. 
(Takes bowl and sits on bench, sipping from the bowl. 
RoscHEN goes to the table and stands looking at the tree.) 


GRANDMOTHER (with a look at RoscHEN) 
Warm broth for thine own, Marta— 


Marta (angry) 
Hold thy peace, ancient one! (To RoscHEeN.) And thou, 
lazybones—art going to the well? 
(RoscHEN goes and gets the pail.) 


GRANDMOTHER 
No need to go at this time, Marta. But if thou’lt have 
it so, myself will fetch the water. 
(She takes the pail from RoscHEN.) 


Marta 
Hoch! Thy aged bones are creaking like the windlass in 
the well. An you come down with rheum, who but I 
must nurse thee, tell me that. 
(RoscHEN starts for the door.) 


GRANDMOTHER 
Yes—well! Then here, child, take my shawl. 
(Removing her shawl, she wraps it about RoscHEN.) 


MINA (pointing at RoscHEn’s bare feet in surprise) 
Why, Roschen—you’re never going without your shoes! 


GRANDMOTHER (observing RoscHEN’s feet) 
Of course, put on your shoes. 


RoscHEN (with a look at Marta; fearfully) 
But I—I haven’t them. 


Marta (turning on RoscHEN) 
What’s this? Didst lose thy shoes from off thy feet? 
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RoscHEN 
I—I gave them away. 
(The shawl drops from her shoulders unheeded.) 


Marta 
Gave them away! (GRANDMOTHER and MINA repeat: 
“Gave them away!” But Dort, taking advantage of the 
occupied attention of the others, extracts a cake from the 
cupboard and furtively consumes it. Marta’s astonish- 
ment has turned to anger.) Thy brand-new shoes! Thou 
imbecile! Mind you, girl, the hiding that you got that day 
you pilfered from my pot to feed our neighbor’s lowly 
turnspit dog? 

GRANDMOTHER 
The dog was starving, Marta, and it loved the child. 


Marta 
Tish! I know her tricks; and barefoot shall she go 
through life, for all of me. (To RoscHeEn, shaking her.) 
Hast not a grain of sense within thy empty head? Go 
thou at once; get back thy shoes! 


RoscHEN 
But that I could not if I would. 


Marta (pushing her) 
Simpleton! Who didst give them to? 


RoscHEN 
Thou’d not believe me if I said. 


Mina 
How came it, Roschen, that you gave away your shoes? 
Dort and I would not be so foolish. 


GRANDMOTHER (picking up her shawl and wrapping it about 
herself) 
Perhaps it’s not so foolish as it seems. Tell us, Roschen. 
(She sits.) 


RoscHEN (standing by GRANDMOTHER, an arm about her) 
Well—after I had come from the evening service, a little 
boy appeared before me on the Grausslitz meadow, just 
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this side the monastery wall. All ragged he was, standing 
there in the slanting light from the beautiful window. His 
garments hung in tatters and his feet were blue with cold. 


Mina 

A beggar, then! 
RoscHEN 

I had no cloak to give him, so I gave my shoes. 
GRANDMOTHER 

He took them from thee, heedless or thy need? 
RoscHEN 


I placed them in his hands; he grew transformed with 
light. . 


GRANDMOTHER 
Ach—so! And then? 
RoscHEN 


He smiled at me and vanished. 


Mina 
Ach, mother—didst thou hear ? 


Marta (grimly) 
I heard. I know her fancy tales. 


RoscHEN (clasping her hands) 
It’s true! It’s true! 

Marta 
I warned thee what would come if thou didst lie. Trans- 
formed with light! A beggar child, indeed! And then 
he vanished, hein? Well, well, we'll see. 
(She goes to the wall, where hangs the lash.) 


ROSCHEN 
It is the truth. His face was shining like the candles on 
the altar, and all about him on the frosty meadow gleamed. 
And when he vanished, all the stars went out but one— 
to light me on my way. 


Marta (with bitter sarcasm) 


Ach, yes, the stars are much concerned with such as thee. 
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GRANDMOTHER 
Mayhap it was the Christ Child that she saw, and the star 
the one that shone on Bethlehem. 


Marta (to GRANDMOTHER) 
Thou credulous one! Wouldst anger me the more? (Tak- 
ing the lash from the hook and drawing near ROSCHEN.) 
But this will teach thee to forbear such tales. (RoscHEN 
shrinks at her approach and covers her face with her 
hands.) Admit that thou didst lie! 


Mina (in a loud whisper) 
Say yes! 


RoscHEN (piteously) 
It was the truth! 
(Marta raises the lash and is about to strike RoSCHEN 
when GRANDMOTHER grasps her upraised arm.) 


GRANDMOTHER 
Marta! you would not beat the child upon the eve of holy 
Christmas Day! .. . This is the time for giving and for 


sacrifice—the time when One was born that we might live. 


Marta 
Faugh! The girl has lied. The Christ Child indeed! 
As though He walked the earth in flesh and blood! 


Mina 
He filled our shoes with toys last Christmas morn. 


Dort 
And sweetmeats, too—in mine. 
(Marta is disconcerted. She is nonplussed to answer her 
own children. She looks guiltily from Mina to Dort. 
Then to RoSCHEN.) 


Marta 
Well, well, the punishment can wait. But ’twill grow 
with the keeping, I promise thee. At dawn thou shalt 
fare forth to find thy beggar lad, and follow in his steps 
until again thou hast thy shoes. But if thou fail—remem- 
ber that a thrashing waits thee. (She flicks the whip and 
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lays it on the table with a clatter.) And now to bed with 
all—the hour is late. 
(She yawns. Surreptitiously Mina takes a little sweet- 
cake from the crock on the lower shelf of the cupboard. 
Dort sees her.) 


Dort (loudly) 
Ha! I saw thee, Mina. (He catches her wrist and holds 
out her hand, showing the cake in her fingers.) See, 
mother, what she’s done! 
(Dort takes what he can of the cake from Mina and 
would eat it, but MINA protests, and a scrimmage ensues 
in which Dorr pulls M1na’s hair and she screams.) 


Marta (separating them) 
Enough, my little wildcats!' Now off to bed with you. 
To-morrow morn we early rise to wash our faces at the 
well. 


GRANDMOTHER 
Ay—in honor of the festival. 
Dort (whiningly; shivering at the thought) 
Pll not put water on my face. ... 
Marta (amused) 
Then must I do it for thee, youngling, as I did last year. 
And now make haste to bed. 


(Marta waves them toward the room on the right, flick- 
ing her apron as one might at chickens.) 


MINA 
But, mother, we place our shoes upon the threshold. Else 
how can the Christ Child, in passing, fill them? 
Dort 
I hope he puts sugarplums in mine. 
(He clasps his hands and capers about.) 


Marta (smiling) 
Well, well, I near forgot. Put out your shoes. (Frown- 
ing at RoscHEN.) Now, Roschen, think upon thy sin. 
No toys or sweetmeats thine to-morrow, and at six, when 
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rings the Angelus, thou farest forth upon thy search. 
(RoscHEn’s lips quiver, and covering her face with her 
hands she goes to GRANDMOTHER and weeps against her. 
Dort and Mina remove their shoes.) 


GRANDMOTHER (an arm about RoscHEN) 
There, child! Would that I could comfort thee. What 
of thy old shoes—the ones that hurt thee so? 


ROSCHEN (pointing to the stove) 
Frau Kraut has burned them— 


Marta 
Aye, to cook the Christmas pot. 


Dort 
Never mind, Roschen, thou shalt have some sweetmeats— 
if I have more than I can eat. 
(Marta laughs. GRANDMOTHER shakes her head. Ro- 
SCHEN just looks at Dort.) 


Mina (to RoscHEN) 
And play with my toys—when I am through with them. 
(She starts toward the entrance door, carrying her shoes. 
She walks gingerly, as though the floor felt cold.) 


Dort (jumping toward Mina, extending his own shoes, 
ingratiatingly) 
No need for both to step on the cold sill. Here, sister, 
take mine too. 


Marta (admiringly) 

Ah, Dort, thou clever one! thou’lt make thy own way in 
the world. (She tweaks his ear playfully. Then to 
Mina.) No need for thee to freeze thy feet. I’ll set them 
out. (She takes their shoes.) So, scamper off to bed, the 
pair of you. 

(Mina and Dort run off into the other room with little 
squeals, while Marta goes first to the cupboard, where she 
slips some sugarplums and apples into the shoes. Then 
she puts them outside the door, one pair to the right and 
one to the left, leaving a space between. She stands aside 
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to view them there, then closes the door. GRANDMOTHER 
1s watching her.) 


GRANDMOTHER (sternly) 
Hast thou no faith that thou must take upon thyself the 
task of seeing that thy children’s shoes are filled? 


Marta (picking up the pan of ashes which is near the stove) 
What harm an apple or two in token of a mother’s love? 
(She ts about to bank the fire for the night with the ashes, 
but touches the pot and finds tt no longer hot.) No bank- 
ing that’ll need ; the fire’s near gone out already. 

(Puts down ashes, goes to table and picks up candle as if 
to take it with her into the other room.) 


RoscHEN (timidly, plucking GRANDMOTHER’S sleeve) 
The candle— 


GRANDMOTHER 
Ay, the candle, Marta. In our window it must be, to light 
the Christ Child on his way. 

Marta (hesitating) 
The wind would blow it out. 


GRANDMOTHER 
There was no wind when thou didst open the door but 
now. The night is calm; ’tis always so on Christmas Eve, 
in honor of the Holy Child. 


Marta 
Yes—well, then have your way. 
(She hands her the candle, then goes off into the other 
room. GRANDMOTHER looks after her, goes to table, picks 
up whip, lays it down, and looks again toward the room on 
the right; then down, thinking.) 


RoscHEN (who has been watching her) 
Dear grandmother, already it is late. Won’t you let me 
put the candle on the sill? 


GRANDMOTHER 
Aye—and thou canst reach it— (With the assistance of 
GRANDMOTHER and perhaps a chair or a chink in the wall, 
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RoscHeEn reaches the window sill with the candle. As she 
is placing it, the distant church clock tolls twelve. She gets 
down. From off are sounds of cattle lowing. Mottonless, 
both stand and listen.) It is the hour of the kneeling kine. 


RoscHEN 
Would that I could see them. Oh, let me try—let us both 
go once to the sheds— 


GRANDMOTHER 
Nay, little one; the cattle will not kneel unless alone at 
their devotions. Hence none must spy upon them... . 
But thou hast seen this night a sight more wondrous far. 


RoscHEN 
Ah, thou dost in truth believe—? 


GRANDMOTHER 
That thou saw to-night none other than the Christ Child, 
and thou’rt blessed indeed. (She leads RoscHEN to the 
pallet in the upper left corner.) Come now, I'll tuck 
thee in. 


RoscHEN (lying down on the pallet) 
Good night, dear grandmother. 


GRANDMOTHER (drawing the ragged coverlet over RoSCHEN ) 
Peace and sweet dreams to thee. 
(She hobbles off into the other room. There is a long 
pause and then the distant clock strikes one. RoSCHEN 
starts up, looks at the candle burning steadily in the win- 
dow, then rises and goes before the window, where she 
stands in the shaft of blue light.) 


RoscHeEn (reverently, palms together) 

O Little Lord Jesus, hear my prayer. Take thou the sting 
from out the lash, that when it falls I may know I am in- 
deed one of thine own little ones. (Then looking upward 
at the star.) Dear mother, look down upon me from thy 
place in heaven. Watch over me as ever thou did while 
here upon the earth. 

(She goes slowly back to her bed. Another pause, and the 
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clock strikes two. GRANDMOTHER tiptoes in, shawl in 
hand. She stands a moment, looking down at the sleeping 
child, then gently spreads the shawl over her and returns 
to the other room. A pause, and the clock strikes three. 
And by-and-by four. As it strikes five, flakes of snow 
drift down now and again and the star fades. The dawn 
as ushered in as, at six, the Angelus is rung. ROSCHEN sits 
up in bed. Or instead of the clock tolling the passing 
hours, the curtain may descend for a moment to indicate 
the passing time, and rise again upon the breaking dawn 
and the ringing of the Angelus. Voices are heard off right. 
Marta comes in, removes the candle from the window sill 
and dusts the snow from the sill outwardly. She blows 
out the candle.) 


Marta 
Well, Roschen, new snow is on the meadow, so thou’lt find 
no traces of the footprints of thy beggar lad. (Marta 
puts down the candle and gets the lash-whip from the 
table.) Wilt try a hopeless task, or take thy beating now? 


GRANDMOTHER (coming in) 
Marta! 
(Mina and Dorr run in. They scoot to the door, which 
Dort opens wide. Upon the threshold are seen three pairs 
of shoes, those in the center being new and heaped high 
with toys and sweetmeats, while the others are exactly as 
Marta left them there.) 


Mina (rubbing her eyes) 
Three pairs of shoes! How can that be? 


GRANDMOTHER 
A miracle! 


Marta (looking) 
What is this? Roschen’s shoes—and filled? 
(The whip drops from Marta’s hand and falls to the floor. 
Marta stands staring at the third pair of shoes. GRaNnD- 
MOTHER goes to the door, picks up the center pair, and re- 
turns with them.) 
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Dort (looking at the well-filled shoes) 
Toys, Mina—and sweetmeats—and sugarplums! 
(GRANDMOTHER is taking the things to RoscHEN, who has 


come down quietly and several gold pieces fall rolling on 
the floor.) 


Mina (picking up a coin) 
Gold, too! Why, Roschen, thou’rt rich—richer than Hans 
Gluck, who has yet silver pieces only. 


Marta (in awe and wonderment) 
Who art thou, child, thou stranger I have taken in? Hast 
thou been sent to save me from my hardness and my 
unbelief ? 


GRANDMOTHER 
The little Lord Jesus has cared for his own. (To 
RoscHEN.) Thy shoes have been returned to thee, filled 
to overflowing. The precious memory of this little miracle 
will comfort thee throughout thy life, and keep thee safe 
in all thy ways. 
(RoscuHEn clasps the things to her, speechless with joy.) 
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EXILE 


CHARACTERS 


RoBerT SNOW 

MatiLpa Snow, his wife 
Harry PutTMAn, a farmer 
Dick, an escaped convict 


TimME: Christmas Eve. 


ScENE: The living room of the Snow home, in a lonely 
farm district in New York State. A simple room, simply 
furnished. There is a door with a glass in it im the rear 
wall at the right of the center, and a window at the left of 
the center. Between the window and the door a combina- 
tion desk and bookcase stands. At the right is an “oak 
heater’ through the window of which the glow of a fire 
may be seen. At the left, beside a door which leads to the 
kitchen, stands a table partly set for a meal. There are 
four chairs drawn up to the table. Upon the bookcase side 
of the “combination” stands a glass containing Wandering 
Jew which falls down over the front of the case, and upon 
the writing desk is a little photograph in a silver frame. 
The writing desk is open and a photograph album les upon 
the shelf of it. There are pictures on the wall. Altogether 
one would get the impression of homeliness, sturdy neat- 
ness, quiet cheerfulness, and patient goodness from the 
room which lacks the formality or unused appearance of 
the forbidding “parlor.” 


Rosert Snow, a gentle, gray man of about sixty-five, is 
standing at the door upstage looking through the glass. 
Mrs. Snow, equally gray and gentler only by reason of 
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her sex, is putting the finishing touches to the table at the 
left. She has the air of excited bustle about her. 


Snow (coming down toward the stove) 
My goodness, ma, stop fussin’ so, an’ set asen There 
ain’t any use of gettin’ all flustered an’ tired out. Maybe 
they won’t come after all. 


Mrs. SNow 
Pa, how can you say such a thing? ’Course they'll come. 
*Sides, I’m most done now. All there’s left to do’s to 
fix the candle an’ change my apron. 
(She goes out at left.) 


Snow (adjusting the drafts on the stove) 
Turned real cold, ain’t it? 
(Mrs. Snow has returned with a tall candle in a glass 
holder. She lights the candle and sets it in the window, 
then backs away from it and eyes tt critically.) 


Mrs. SNow 
Purty, ain’t it? 
SNow 


Does look kinda good. That oughta bring ’em if anythin’ 
would. 


Mrs. Snow (taking off her apron as she goes through the 
left door) 
Seems so. 
(SNow sits in chair by stove. Mrs. Snow enters tying the 
ribbons of a freshly ironed apron behind her.) 


SNow 
It oughta bring °em. How many times is this, ma? 
Mrs. SNow 
"Leven times since Guite died, an’ six before that. That 
makes seventeen times, pa. 


SNOW 
Huh. Here, ma, set down by the stove an’ cool off, 
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Mrs. SNow 
Cool off by the fire, silly! Pa, I do think at times you 
ain’t exactly right. 
(She sits.) 


SNow 
I mean set an’ cool off after workin’ so hard. I d’clare 
you do more work on Christmas Eve ’n you do all the 
rest of the year, an’ that’s some! 


Mrs. SNow 
I don’t do any more’n I always did ’fore the boys went 
away. ‘Sides, I always love to do anythin’ for the boys. 
*Tain’t as if they was here all the year, an’ so you notice 
what I do on Christmas Eve more’n you would. 


Snow 
Still there’s more to do ’n when Guite was alive. 


Mrs. SNow 
That’s true. Poor Guite! She used to look forward 
every year to Christmas same as you an’ me. An’ she 
died the year after Richard left, which was the sixth after 
Parker went. 


SNow 
Six years without none of ’em ever comin’ back. She was 
saved ’leven disappointments, ma. 


Mrs. Snow (uneasily) 
I wisht you wouldn’t talk this way, pa. Makes me feel 
like it wasn’t any use expectin’ the boys. “Sides, David 
came home, didn’t he? 


SNOW 
Yes, fore he went to war. ’N then he couldn’t stay more 
’n an hour or two. Said ’twas all he could spare ’cause his 
wife wanted him near her. Don’t see why she couldn’t of 
come with him in the first place. 


Mrs. SNow 
Why, pa, think of the baby, little David. She wanted him 
near her and the baby. Remember ’twas the last time 
she ever seen him. 
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SNow 
Well, it was the last time we ever seen him an’ he was 
our son as much as he was her husband. ’Sides, it didn’t 
take her very long to ferget him after he was killed an’ 
buried in France. 


Mrs. SNow 
Pa! Let’s not talk that way. Judge not lest ye be judged. 
We ain’t never seen her, an’ maybe the poor girl—ah— 
well, maybe— 


SNow 
All right, ma. I won’t say anythin’ about no one. It’s too 
holy a time. ’Sides, we don’t want to be poisonin’ our 
minds the night we expect our boys home. (He leans 
over and pats her hand.) You look grand to-night, ma. 
Better an’ younger ’n the day I married you. 


Mrs. SNow 
How you talk, Robert Snow! (Nevertheless, she is vis- 
ibly pleased.) Why, pa, you’ve got your best tie on! 


Snow (glancing down) 
Yes, it’s the one Parker sent me ten year ago. I’ve worn 
it ever since—on Christmas Eve. I don’t want him to 
come home an’ not find me grateful for his gifts. 


Mrs. Snow 
That’s right, pa. Poor Parker! He must be awful busy 
writin’ all the time. I was talkin’ with Mrs. Simmons the 
other day, you know, Mrs. Peter Simmons, the president 
of the Literary Club down to the village. She says they’re 
readin’ one of his books in the club now. She says they 
all like it so well that they’re goin’ to put all his books 
in the library. 

Snow 
Huh! Oughta done that long ago ’s what I say. 


Mrs. SNow 
I ain’t never said anythin’ to you about it, pa, but it does 
seem ’s if Parker could leave some of the—some of the— 
ah—the immorality out of his books. 
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SNow 
Why, mother! 


Mrs. Snow 
Course it’s all right, or Parker wouldn’t do it. But it 
does seem sorta—ah—unnecessary. 


SNow 

Hush, ma, I hear some one comin’. (They both jump up. 
Snow stands uncertain as a knock comes at the door. 
Then he steps slowly to the door. Mrs. Snow, her back 
to the stove, smooths her apron expectantly, excitedly. 
Snow opens the door and admits Harry Putman bundled 
in a huge fur coat, and carrying a large wooden box.) 
Hullo, Harry. Gosh, you had us all worked up. We 
thought it might be the boys. Hullo, what’s this? 


PuTMAN (setting the box on the floor and standing aside) 
The box come to the express office. I had a box there 
myself an’ I thought I might’s well bring this ’un along, 
too. 


Mrs. Snow (bending over the box) 
It’s from Parker. 


PUTMAN 
Here’s a letter, too. 


Mrs. Snow (taking it) 
It’s in Parker’s writin’. 
PUTMAN 
Thought it might be from Dick. Heard from him lately? 


SNow 
No, not lately. That is, not since near a month. He’s 
pretty busy. Won’t you take off your coat an’ draw up? 


PUTMAN 
No, thanks. Gotta hurry home. Got a thousand things 
to do b’fore mornin’. I suppose you’re goin’ to the com- 
munity tree an’ the singin’ down to the church? 
(He buttons up his collar.) 
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Mrs. SNow 
No, we’re expectin’ the boys. 


PUTMAN 
Goin’ to be a grand time. Better come. Gosh, it’s some 
cold out. It’ll be below zero by mornin’, ten degrees, any- 
way. Glad I ain’t the ’scaped convict to-night. 


SNow 
What ’scaped convict ? 


PUTMAN 
Ain’t you heard? They was a fellow ’scaped from the 
prison up t’ Auburn yest’day. They say he’s a-headin’ 
this way when last seen. Better keep your barn locked 
t’night an’ your house, too. Any man’d be desp’rate a 
night like this. Well, I must be goin’ on. I’m late now. 
(He opens the door upstage.) Merry Christmas, folks. 


Snow AND Mrs. SNow 
Same to you an’ many of ’em. 
(PUTMAN goes.) 


Mrs. Snow 
How could you say such a thing—about not hearin’ from 
Dick in most a month? 


SNow 
I wasn’t goin’ to tell him we don’t never hear no more. 
Well, ma, ain’t you never goin’ to open the letter? 


Mrs. Snow 
I’m most afraid to. It’s probably like all the others. 
(She opens the letter while SNow leaves through the left 
door. She reads excitedly at first. Then disappointment 
spreads over her face. Snow enters again bearing a 
hammer and a chisel.) 


SNow 
Well? 


Mrs. SNow 
He ain’t comin’. 
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SNow 
Huh! (There is a pause while Snow begins to open the 
box. Both are dejected.) Well, ma, ain’t you goin’ to 
say nothin’? 

Mrs. Snow 
He says the family are all well, an’ he wishes us a Merry 
Christmas. Too busy to come. 
(Another pause while SNow tears out the excelsior and 
crumpled newspapers that have been used for packing.) 


SNow 
S’pose we might ’s well go down to the village now, eh? 


Mrs. Snow (anxiously) 
Why, ain’t we goin’ to wait for Richard? 


SNow 
Well, I s’pose so. There ain’t much use, though, I don’t 
think. (Snow has by this time removed several packages 
from the box and these he puts in two separate piles. In- 
dicating one of the piles.) These are for you, ma. 


Mrs. SNow 
My, what a lot! Seems Parker oughta be more economi- 
cal. There’s too much here. 


Snow (unwrapping a package and disclosing a box of 
cigars ) 
Cigars! Ma, look, a box of cigars! 

Mrs. SNow 
But, Robert Snow, you ain’t smoked in six years, not 
since you had the pneumonia! 

SNow 

N—o—o, but just think how I can treat the neighbors 
when they drop in. What’s that, ma? 

Mrs. Snow (unwrapping a long box) 
Why, pa, it’s a vacyum cleaner. It’s lectric just like Mrs. 
Curtis’s. 

SNow Me 
Gosh, ain’t it grand? But, ma, we ain’t got no ’lectricity! 
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Mrs. SNow 
No, but—well, I can save it till we have, can’t I? ’Sides, 
I don’t know as I'd use it anyway, it’s so pretty, an’ new, 
an’ shiny. Just like Parker to try to make housework a 
little easier for me. 


SNow 
’Tis purty, ain’t it? But look, ma, what I got—a sweater. 
(Holding one up.) 

Mrs. Snow 
Oh, ain’t that purty! 

SNOW 
An’ warm! Feel of it, ma. Guess I’ll be warm this 
winter. Ain’t it a beauty? An’ look here. Here’s a 
little package. Wonder what’s in it. (Opens it.) 
Mother, look! It’s gloves. Fur-lined! What kinda fur, 
I wonder. Rabbit, that’s what they are. ’Course it’s 
rabbit. 


Mrs. Snow 

Oh, pa, won’t you be warm this winter, though! My, 
Parker always did look out for that. (She takes up a 
package.) What’s this, do you suppose? It’s heavy. 
Wonder what it is. (She unwraps it.) Pa! It’s phono- 
graph records. Three of ’em. (She reads the titles.) 
“When You and I Were Young, Maggie.” Oh, pa, I 
always loved that piece. “And He Shall Feed His Flock.” 
That’s a hymn, I love it. What’s this one? (S pelling it 
out.) “H-e-i-m-w-e-h.” What you s’pose that is? 


SNow 
I don’t know. German, I guess. 


Mrs. Snow 
Oh, it says here “Heimway”—‘“Longing for Home.” 
There, Parker was longin’ for home even if he couldn’t 
come. 

SNOW 


Gosh, ain’t it a pity we had to sell the phonograph! 
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Mrs. Snow 
Never mind, we'll put them with the others he sent us. 
This makes, let’s see, six year an’ three every year; that 
makes eighteen, pa. Some day we'll get a new phonograph, 
one of them without any horn on, an’ we’ll have lots of 
records for it. 


SNow 
Don’t you think we oughta tell Parker? 


Mrs. Snow 
I should say not, Pa Snow! He’d go an’ buy us a ma- 
chine an’ it’d make him feel bad that he’d been buyin’ us 
records an’ not havin’ a machine to play ’em on. Here, 
pa, put ’em in the lower part of the bookcase with the rest 
while I open this letter that come with my things. (SNow 
does so.) Pa, look! It’s money—a ten-dollar gold piece! 


SNow 
Ain’t that nice now! 


Mrs. Snow 
He always sends ten dollars, an’ it always comes in handy, 
too. (She sits down, tired, by the stove at the right.) 
Sometimes I wonder if he can afford it. 


Snow (gathering up box and packing) 
*Course he can or he wouldn’t send all that stuff. Musta 
cost a lot of money. But he’s rich, I guess, after writin’ 
all that stuff, books an’ things. 


Mrs. SNow 
But he hadn’t oughta spend all his money just ’cause he 
has it. He’s got a long time to live yet. 
(Snow has gathered all the packing into the box and he 
carries it through the door at the left. Mrs. Snow takes 
out her handkerchief and furtively wipes her eyes. As 
she hears a door being opened and closed offstage she 
hurriedly puts the handkerchief away. SNow reénters at 
the left.) 
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SNOW 
What’s the matter, mother? You act all down in the mouth. 


Mrs. SNow 

Nothin’. I was only thinkin’ wouldn’t it be wonderful 
if we could only hear from Richard! Do you know what 
I’m beginnin’ to think, pa? I think it must be awful to 
be exiled away from home in some remote an’ uncivilized 
land among the heathen. But it seems to me the hardest 
exile of all is to be exiled at home, exiled from the hearts 
of your children. 


SNow (sitting down and fondling the fur-lined gloves) 
Sho, ma! You hadn’t oughta be thinkin’ these thoughts. 
*Sides, how can you call us exiled from their hearts when 
they show that they are thinkin’ of us by sendin’ us all 
those things for Christmas? 


Mrs. Snow 

I—I—know I hadn’t oughta be thinkin’ that way. Only 
sometimes I think it’s worth more than all the presents 
in the world to see your children once in a while. (She 
wipes away her tears.) It’s eighteen year now since 
Parker first went away an’ he’s never been back. An’ 
it’s seventeen year since David went, an’ he never came 
back ’cept that once just before he went to France. An’ 
he won’t never come back now. An’ it’s twelve year since 
Richard left, an’ we haven’t even heard from him in six 
year. An’ it’s “leven year since Marguerite died. An’ 
they didn’t even have time to come back to poor Guite’s 
funeral, an’ Guite was always waitin’ for ’em to come 
home to the very day of her death. (She sobs outright.) 
Pa, do—do you s’pose we done anythin’, ever, to make ’em 
not want to come back? 


Snow (awkwardly) 
No, ma, I don’t s’pose we ever did, but when a boy gets 
away from home, miles away, an’ has to work hard to 
make a way for himself, he sometimes forgets specially 
after he’s married an’ has a family of his own. An’ 
Richard, maybe he’s—maybe he’s... . 
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Mrs. Snow 
Don’t, pa! Don’t say that! 
(There are sounds of footsteps on the porch outside. A 
knock on the door upstage. Mr. and Mrs. Snow look at 


each other in questioning surprise. SNow rises and opens 
the door.) 


SNow 
Hullo! Come in. (A man of thirty-five or forty enters. 
His beard is of three or four days’ growth, and his clothes 
are torn and ragged and light for midwinter wear. His 
hands are bare.) Hullo! Who are you? 


STRANGER 


I’m a poor, cold exile seeking warmth and kindness on 
Christmas Eve. 


SNow 
You—you ain’t the convict fellow that’s ’scaped from the 
yi p 
prison, are you? 


STRANGER 
Yes. There’s a reward offered for me. Do you want 
money? 


Mrs. Snow 
Pa, what’re you goin’ to do? 


SNOW 
I don’t know. It’s too cold to send him away, and it ain’t 
safe to keep him. 


Mrs. SNow 
I don’t care if it ain’t safe. Here, you poor man, come 
up to the fire an’ get warm. You look perished. 


STRANGER 
I am, nearly. (He comes up to the fire.) Thank you. 


Mrs. SNow 
You ought to know better than to go out in such weather 
dressed like that. 
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STRANGER 
I went when I could. I could not wait to get properly 
clothed. They don’t furnish fur overcoats in the state 


prison. 


SNOW 
What did you ’scape for? 
Why didn’t you ask what I 


STRANGER 
That’s a strange question. 
was in for and then you’d know why I escaped? 


Mrs. Snow 
Well, what were you in for? 


STRANGER 
Murder. 


Mrs. Snow 
. MURDER! 
(He sits down.) Are you afraid? 


STRANGER 
Yes, murder. 


Mrs. Snow 
You don’t look like a murderer. 
STRANGER (surveying himself, grimly) 
What makes you say that? 
Mrs. Snow (leaning forward toward him) 
I’m not afraid of you because you’ve got eyes like my 
son. Pa, he’s got eyes like Richard. 


Snow (scrutinizing him) 
So he has. What’s your name, my man? 


STRANGER 
Dick. 


Snow 
Dick what? 


STRANGER 
The last name doesn’t matter. I’ve tried to forget it be- 
cause I must have brought disgrace on innocent people 


who bear it and who gave it to me. 
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Mrs. Snow 
My poor man, why did you ever commit murder? 


STRANGER 
I didn’t say I had committed murder. I said I was in 
prison for murder. That’s why I escaped. I was in 
prison for life for a murder which I did not commit. 
Now do you ask why I escaped? 


Mrs. Snow 
My poor boy! Have you eaten? Aren’t you hungry? 


STRANGER 
I haven’t had a thing to eat to-day. 


Mrs. Snow 
Oh, pa, what a blessing we got ready for Parker and 
Richard! (She rises.) Just you two set here an’ I'll 
have the supper on the table in two minutes. 
(She goes out, left.) 


STRANGER 
Parker and Richard, who are they? 


SNow 
Our sons. They’ve been away from home for years an’ 
we was expectin’ them back for Christmas. 
STRANGER 
Did—did they say they were coming? 
SNow 
No, Parker wrote an’ said he couldn’t come ’cause he was 
too busy. 
STRANGER 
And Richard ? 
SNow 
Richard? Why—why we don’t know where Richard is. 
STRANGER 
Don’t know! Good God, didn’t you hear? 
SNOW 
Hear what? 
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STRANGER 
I mean—ah—hear anything about him or anything? 


SNow 
No, he went away from here twelve year ago an’ we 
heard from him for about six year. Then about six year 
ago we had the last letter from him. 
(Mrs. Snow enters with a platter containing a roast and 
a dish of vegetables. She sets them on the table, left.) 


Mrs. Snow 
Pll have the things on in just a minute. Don’t you want 
to wash up? 
STRANGER 
If you please. 
(He rises.) 


Mrs. Snow 
Right this way. 
(She goes through left door. The STRANGER follows her. 
SNow sits in chair by the stove gazing thoughtfully before 
him.) 


Mrs. Snow (reéntering with dish of vegetables and pot of 
tea) 
Everythin’ ’s all ready, pa. (She steps back, surveying 
the table critically.) He don’t act much like a murderer— 
I mean a criminal, does he? 


SNow 
No, he don’t. That’s a fact. I guess he’s innocent, all 
right. Still that’s only what he said. 


Mrs. Snow 
No one with his eyes could do a thing like that, pa. He’s 
got Richard’s eyes. 


SNow 
Wonder what sent him here to-night? 


Mrs. Snow 
Most likely it was God. He knew we was lonesome, an’ 
He knew the stranger was cold and hungry. (STRANGER 
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reénters, left.) Set right here, Mr.—ah—Dick. May I 
call you Dick? 


STRANGER 
Certainly. 


Mrs. Snow 
It'd seem ’most as if our own boy, our own Dick, had 
come home. 


Snow (sitting at head of table) 
Set down, everybody. (They sit.) The good Lord bless 
us this night an’ the food we are goin’ to eat. Let us 
partake of the food you have been so good ’s to send us 
in a spirit of humility an’ of thankfulness. An’ bless 
every one that sets down to a meal to-night, an’ take pity 
on those who won’t set down, the poor, the hungry, the 
weary, and the exiled. An’ bless specially our son Parker 
an’ make him thankful an’ worthy. An’ Richard, wher- 
ever he is, may he be settin’ down to such a meal; and 
keep his footsteps in the path of right; an’, if it is Your 
will, send him home to us, for Thine is the Kingdom, the 
power, an’ the glory. Amen.—How’d you happen to come 
to this particular house, Dick? 
(He serves him.) 

STRANGER 
It was the candle you put in the window. Do you expect 
the waits? 

Mrs. Snow 
No. We're too far outa town. We put it there ’cause we 
wanted it to show our boys the way home. 

STRANGER 
I saw it and I knew that I’d find a welcome here. Besides, 
I couldn’t go much farther until I got warm again and 
something inside of me. 

SNow 
Have some more meat, son. My goodness, you was 
hungry. Take your time. They ain’t no hurry. 
(Helps him again.) 
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STRANGER 
Yes, I must hurry on as soon as I am through. I realize 
what poor manners it is to eat and run, especially on 
Christmas Eve, but here every one is on the watch. I 
was seen heading in this direction, and I am not safe 
within a hundred miles of here. 


Mrs. Snow 
But you can stay to-night, can’t you? You mustn’t hurry 
away on such a night. You'll freeze! 


STRANGER 
No, I must go on and take my chances on freezing. Even 
that would be preferable to being caught again. But tell 
me, you spoke of your son Parker. Why doesn’t he come 
home? 


Mrs. Snow 
He’s very busy. (Proudly.) He’s an author, you know. 


STRANGER 
What! Parker Snow an author? 


SNow 
Yes. How’d you know his name? 


STRANGER (in confusion) 
Why—ah—you must have let it drop. 


SNow 
H’m. Have some more potatoes. (Serves him.) Ma? 


Mrs. Snow 
No more, thank you, pa. You never knew him, did you, 
Dick ? 


STRANGER 
Yes, I knew him long ago. He was an engineer then 
and had no thought, that I ever knew of, of being an 
author. He has forgotten me by now. 


SNow 
You know Parker? Well! The world ain’t so big after 
all, is it, ma? You didn’t know Richard, too, did you? 
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STRANGER 
Yes, I knew Richard Snow, too. 


Mrs. Snow 
Oh, tell us about him! Where’d you know him? 


STRANGER 
I knew him six years ago in New York. He was very 
happy. Then all of a sudden something happened... . 


Snow AND Mrs. SNow 
Yes? 

STRANGER 
To me, and I went to prison. I have not known Richard 
Snow since then. I forgot every one then; every one 
was dead as far as I was concerned. 


Mrs. Snow 
It was six years ago that we last heard from Richard, too. 
Queer, ain’t it? Sometimes pa an’ I think maybe he’s 
dead. We ain’t never said anythin’ about it, though, till 
to-night, when pa said somethin’ that made me know he 
felt the same as me. 


STRANGER 
I hope you'll forgive me. I really must go on. This is a 
good time to get away. Every one will be so happy and 
comfortable at their own firesides that they’ll not bother 
to think about any one outside. 
(He rises.) 


SNow 
I wisht you could stay, Dick, an’ take the place we had 
ready for our own boys. But you know best. Here, 
here’s some cigars Parker sent me. Take some. They’ll 
help warm you. 
(Snow offers the box to the STRANGER, who takes one.) 


STRANGER 
Thanks. 


SNow 
Oh, here, take a lot. (He hands the STRANGER a handful. 
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The latter starts to protest.) No, don’t say a word. I 
don’t smoke myself. Always give ‘em away. An’ here’s 
a sweater Parker sent me, too. I don’t need it ‘cause the 
one he sent me last year ain’t near wore out yet. 

(He gives the STRANGER the sweater.) 


STRANGER 
Oh, I can’t take that. 


SNOW 
Yes, please do. I don’t need it an’ it'll keep you warm 
to-night. 
(Snow helps the STRANGER into tt.) 


Mrs. Snow (taking the letter from her pocket) 
An’ here’s ten dollars. It’s a gold piece—from Parker. 


STRANGER 
Please, mother ! 


Mrs. SNow 
Mother ? 


STRANGER 
Oh, can’t I call you mother? You're so much like my 
mother, and you’ve acted so much like a mother to me. 
Please forgive me. 


Mrs. SNow 
Certainly call me mother, Richard. It seems so much like 
you was my own Richard. Here. 
(Mrs. SNow holds the ten dollars out to STRANGER.) 


STRANGER 
Oh, I can’t take this really. 


Mrs. SNow 
Why can’t you? ’Course you can, an’ it'll help you to get 
away. You can ride on the train more ’n a hundred miles 
on that an’ buy a meal or two besides. 


STRANGER (taking it and kissing her hand) 
Oh, how can I ever repay you? 
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Mrs. SNow 
Sometimes when you’re a free man again, if you see 
Parker or our Richard, tell ’em how we are waitin’ for 
’em still. 


STRANGER 
T’'ll tell them. I promise I'll tell them. 


Snow (as the STRANGER is about to go) 
An’ take these to keep your hands warm. (He holds out 
the fur-lined gloves.) They’re fur-lined, see? Rabbit. 
They'll be warm, too. 


STRANGER 
You’ll make me take them in the end, though I wish you 
would not be so kind. 

SNow 
Why? Ain’t it Christmas Eve? 


STRANGER 
But it does seem as if I shall never be able to do anything 
to make it right with you. Every chance in the world is 
against me, against my escaping. 


SNow 
Wait, though. Got any matches for your cigars? 


STRANGER 
No, I haven’t. 
SNow 
T’ll get some. 
(Snow goes out at left.) 
Mrs. Snow 
Why, you poor boy, you haven’t got any rubbers! You'll 
die from pneumonia wadin’ through the snow without any 
rubbers. Wait till I get you a pair of pa’s. 
STRANGER 
Oh, I shan’t catch cold. I’m strong. 
Mrs. Snow 
But they’ll keep your feet warm Pa’s got two pair. I'll 
get one. 
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(Mrs. Snow goes, left. The STRANGER looks around 
quickly. He crosses to the bookcase and takes small pic- 
ture of Mrs. SNow from the top. He looks at it for a 
moment, kisses it, passes his hand across his eyes, and 
places the photograph in his pocket. Then he takes the 
photograph album from the writing desk and crosses to 
the table at left. He turns the pages with the air of one 
familiar with the book, and removes a photograph from 
it. This he hurriedly puts in his pocket. SNow enters.) 


SNow 
Here’s a lot of matches for your cigars. 


STRANGER 
Thanks, father. You won’t mind if I call you father? 


SNow 
Cert’nly not. Cert’nly not. 
(Mrs. Snow enters with rubbers.) 


Mrs. SNow 
Here, try these on. They oughta fit. 


STRANGER (trying them on) 
A perfect fit. Thank you both very much. God bless you! 
I must be going now. (He turns the door knob.) Before 
I go I want to promise that if I ever get free, I’ll certainly 
some day come back here, and when I come, you'll see 
both your sons, Parker and Richard. Good-by. (He 
opens door.) Merry Christmas! 
Snow AnD Mrs. Snow 
Merry Christmas! 
(The STRANGER goes.) 
SNow 
Nice boy, eh? 
Mrs. Snow 
Somehow he seems an awful lot like our Richard, but of 
course that’s just because we was thinkin’ of the boys. 
SNow 
Ma? 
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Mrs. Snow 
What? 


SNow 
What’d Parker say if he knew we gave away all his 
presents? 


Mrs. SNow 
Why, he’d be glad, of course. ’Sides, we got the phono- 
graph records an’ the vacyum cleaner left, ain’t we? 


SNow 
That’s right. (He sees the album on the table.) How’d 
the photo album get on the table? 


Mrs. SNow 
Dick musta been lookin’ at it while we was out of the 
room. (She sits beside the stove.) Well, pa, the Christ- 
mas candle worked. 


SNow 
You bet. (He sits beside her.) It didn’t bring our boys 
home, but it brought somebody’s boy home. 


Mrs. SNow 
Somehow, I feel just as happy. 
(Snow leans over and pats her hand.) 
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It is Christmas Eve in Washington—and in New Y ork—and 
in Chicago—and in Montreal—and even in far away San 
Francisco—so it must be Christmas Eve here in the home 
of Jostam Benton and Etta, his wife. But nothing in 
the room, which is the combined entrance hall and living 
room in a big, ungainly house on a rather nice street in 
a good-sized Mid-Western city somewhere in America— 
shows that this eve is one whit different from the three 
hundred and sixty-odd other eves in the year. There is no 
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holly at the windows; no wreaths are anywhere in sight ; 
no mistletoe hangs from the chandelier; no decorations of 
any kind pay tribute to the approaching holiday. The 
room is as sober—and as somber—as it was yesterday, 
and as it will be to-morrow. It may be Christmas Eve 
elsewhere—but Christmas Eve itself must have stopped in 
fright at the sight of the fences and the “No Trespassing” 
signs with which the Bentons have hedged about their 
property. At those formidable outposts, peace and good 
will—joy—contentment—love of one’s neighbor—hesitate 
and turn back. 


The room which we see, and which has been furnished by 
Jostan, with the connivance of his wife, is a triumph of 
bad taste. The first thing that strikes us is that there is 
too much furniture in it; too many sofas; too many glass 
and gilt curio cabinets; too many knickknacks of one 
kind or another. But as we look more closely we decide 
that each piece, individually, is so hideous, that it would 
look even worse were the room partially emptied. The 
walls are covered with large engravings of the variety to 
be had cheaply of any junk dealer. They are all framed 
in huge, expensive frames. The French windows at the 
rear are made quite impossible by shades of unearthly 
magenta hue—and curtains of the same ghastly shade 
adorn the street door at the right. Bead portiéres deface 
the interior door at the left. 


Jos1aH and ELLA miss no opporiunity to assert that they 
are the very cream of the socially elect in the thriving city 
which they honor with their residence. After such a state- 
ment, their living room is quite what one would expect of 
them. 


As the curtain rises, FREDERICKA, who is the BENToNS’ little 
maid-of-all-work, is standing at the windows. Hardly 
more than a child, she is timid—pathetic—afraid to call 
her soul her own. With obvious pleasure she is listening 
to children, somewhere on the lawn, outside the house, who 
are singing a Christmas carol. 
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CHORUS 


Good king Wenceslas look’d out 
On the feast of Stephen 

When the snow lay round about 
Deep, and crisp, and even. 

Brightly shone the moon that night, 
Tho the frost was cruel, 

When a poor man came in sight, 
Gath’ring winter fuel. 


TENOR 
“Hither, page, and stand by me, 
If thou know’st it, telling, 
Yonder peasant, who is he? 
Where and what his dwelling ?” 


TREBLE 
“Sire, he lives a good league hence, 
Underneath the mountain; 
Right against the forest fence, 
By St. Agnes’ fountain.” 


TENOR 
“Bring me flesh, and bring me wine, 
Bring me pine-logs hither ; 
Thou and I will see him dine 
When we bear them thither.” 


CHorus 
Page and monarch forth they went, 
Forth they went together ; 
Through the rude wind’s wild lament 
And the bitter weather. 


TREBLE 
“Sire, the night is darker now, 
And the wind blows stronger ; 
Fails my heart, I know not how; 
I can go no longer.” 
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TENOR 
“Mark my footsteps, my good page, 
Tread thou in them boldly: 
Thou shalt find the Winter’s rage 
Freeze thy blood less coldly.” 


CHORUS 
In his master’s steps he trod 
Where the snow lay dinted; 
Heat was in the very sod 
Which the saint had printed. 
Therefore, Christian men, be sure, 
Wealth or rank possessing, 
Ye who now will bless the poor 
Shall yourselves find blessing. 


As the song nears its end, Etta BENTON, a thin, waspish, 
overdressed woman in her late sixties, enters at one side. 


With compressed lips and overflowing disapproval she 
watches. The song ends. 


ELLa 
Fredericka! 


FREDERICKA (starting violently) 
Yes, Mrs. Benton? 


ELLA (with venomous gentleness) 

Are the persons outside having a teet-a-teet with you? 
FREDERICKA 

A which, ma’am? 
ELLA 


That was French. Naturally, you didn’t understand. Are 
the persons outside paying a social call on you? 


FREDERICKA 
On me? Good Lord, no, ma’am. 
ELia 


I thought they were. If they are not, suppose you busy 
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yourself with your duties. Find something to do—or I 
will find it for you. (She goes to the windows.) Go 
away, little boys! Go away, little girls! Go away! Don’t 
you know this is private property? Shoo! Shoo! 
(Jostan BENTON enters—a wizened, undersized, mean 
little man, swelled up with almost religious belief in his 
own importance.) 


JosAH 
What is the matter? What is the matter? 


ELLA 
Trespassers, Josiah, dear. Nothing but trespassers. 


JosIAH 
Confound their impudence! 


ELia 
They were singing on our lawn! On our lawn, mind you! 
And without our permission! 


JostaH (proceeding toward the windows) 
Put them off! Put them off! 


Eta 
Don’t excite yourself, Josiah, dear. I have done so al- 
ready. 


JosiaH (returning) 
Cheek! Gall! Impertinence! (He stops suddenly.) 
That reminds me. (He turns to FREDERICKA, who, hoping 
she is unnoticed, has been sidling timidly toward the door.) 
Fredericka! 


FREDERICKA 
Yes, Mr. Benton? 


JosIAH 
I am expecting an express package. A large express 
package. 


FREDERICKA 


Yes, sir. 
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JOSIAH 
When it comes, bring it right in here. 


FREDERICKA 
Yes, sir. 


JosIAH 
Into this room. 


ELLa (overlooking no opportunity to put in on oar) 
Do you understand what you are to do? Mr. Benton is 
expecting an express package—a large package. You 
are to bring it into this room—here—at once—immedi- 
ately. 


FREDERICKA 
Yes, ma’am. Yes, sir. 


ELLA 
Servants are so stupid! (She turns on FREDERICKA.) 
Why are you standing there like a stick? Go! Go! 
FREDERICKA 
Yes, Mrs. Benton. 
(She goes hurriedly.) 


ELLA 
An express package coming? What is it, Josiah, dear? 


Jostan (rubbing his hands happily) 
Something I ordered when I was down town last week. 
Guess what it is. 


ELLa 
I’m sure I haven’t the slightest idea. 
JostaH (as if he were saying, “A present for you, my 
dear”) 
Some more “No Trespassing” signs! 
Exxa (pleased) 
Yes? 
JostaH (nodding) 


Fact! Six of them! Each six feet long! When I. was 
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down town they showed me samples of a new kind— 
painted with extra large letters—black and gold—guaran- 
teed to last ten years. They’re shipping them from the 
factory. They promised they’d be here to-night. 


ELLa 
Won’t that be lovely! 


JosIaH 
We have needed something of the kind for a long time. 
It’s all nonsense that a five-year-old child can’t read plain 
English. “No Trespassing”—that isn’t hard to under- 
stand. It isn’t hard to spell. And the letters on the 
new signs will be so big that it won’t be hard to read. 


ELLa 
Quite right, Josiah, dear. 


JostaH (seating himself) 
I have made up my mind that children are a necessary 
evil. 


ELLA 
Children should be seen and not heard. 


JostaH 
Children shouldn’t be seen! They should be hidden away 
out of sight. They should be kept in pens until they are 
eighteen years old. They should be exercised at night— 
on leashes—and they should be muzzled. 


ELLA 
I have always thought soa, Josiah, dear 


Jos1aH 
Instead of that they allow them to play in the park! They 
allow them to run, and laugh, and shout where we can 
see them from our windows, and where they annoy us! 
(He pauses.) Why must children play? J never want 
to play. Do you? 


ELLA . 
Never, Josiah, dear. 
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Jos1aH 
It should be stopped. If children do play, let them play 
somewhere out of our sight and hearing. 


ELLA (after a pause) 
I saw some of them sledding down our hill this afternoon. 


JosIAH 
Ah, ha? 
ELLA 
They say we have the best hill in town. 


JosIaAH 
Of course we have. Everything we have is the best. 
What did you do? 


ELLA 
I ordered them off—and I told them if they did it again, 
I would have them arrested. 


JostaH (nodding ominously) 
They were beginning to be lawbreakers early. 


ELLA 
Just fancy: not one of them was over ten! 


JosIaAH 
The very worst age! (He reconsiders.) Though I don’t 
know—all ages are bad. I hope you were firm. 


ELLA 
I didn’t mince matters. I laid down the law to them. 
Trust me! (She pauses.) If they had been mine, what 
I would have done to them! 


JOSIAH 
Fortunately, Ella, we have never had any children. 


ELLA 
Fortunately. 


JostaH (with heat) 
Do you know, this afternoon, when I was out walking, a 
man had the presumption to stop me and push his business 
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card into my hand. I think I have it in my pocket. (He 
searches; fails to find it.) Funny; I know I put it here. 


ELLA 
What did he want? 


JosIAH 
He represented some company—I don’t remember the name 
—but they make a business of supplying ready-trimmed 
Christmas trees. 


ELLa 
Christmas trees! Fancy that! 


JosIAH 
He wanted to sell me one—to sell me! As soon as I under- 
stood what he was about I said with dignity, “My man, 
clear out! Clear out! What do I want of a Christmas 
tree?’ He said, “Maybe your children would like it.” I 
said, “My children? Humph! I wouldn’t have children!” 
Then I walked on—with dignity. 


ELLA 
What was he like—this man? 


JosIAH 
He was just a person—just a person—nobody we would 
know. I didn’t have to look at him closely to see that. I 
did turn around to frown at him after I had walked on a 
few steps, and he had vanished. He had disappeared. He 
was gone. Probably he had sneaked into some side street ; 
I suppose he had gone into some house to try and sell 
Christmas trees to the neighbors. But it gave me quite a 
start: his popping out of sight so suddenly. (He snorts; 
pauses; searches his pockets again.) Funny I can’t find 
that card. I never misplace anything. 

Children’s voices sing outside. 


God rest you, merry gentlemen ; 
Let nothing you dismay ; 
Remember Christ, our Savior, 
Was borr: on Christmas day, 
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To save us all from Satan’s pow’r 

When we were gone astray. 


O tidings of comfort and joy, 
Comfort and joy, 
O tidings of comfort and joy.... 


JostaH (with consternation) 
Trespassers! Again! 


ELia 
Again! 

JostaH (rising energetically) 
This must be stopped ! 


ELLA 
Outrageous! Simply outrageous! Because it’s Christmas 
Eve may we have no privacy at all? 


JostaH 
I wish the “No Trespassing” signs had come. I’d put 
them out right now; and I’d paint them with luminous 
paint so that they could read them in the dark! (He goes 
to the French windows.) Come with me. This time J 
shall speak to them—I myself! 


ELLA 
Don’t excite yourself, Josiah, dear. 


JosIAH 

Come with me! 

(The two go out at the windows. The carolers, who have 
continued into the second stanza, sing only a minute longer. 
Then they stop abruptly in the middle of aline. A bell 
rings. FREDERICKA enters timidly from the left; is re- 
lieved to find the room empty. She crosses it and opens 
the door at the right.) 


An Expressman (very big, very gruff, with a hoarse voice 
that seems to come from some deep subterranean cavern) 
This nummer Golla-walla Murra-wurra Street? 
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FREDERICKA (uncertainly) 
Yes, I guess so. 


THE ExpRESSMAN (deciphering a name in his receipt book) 
This where Mister Brumma-Wumma lives? 


FREDERICKA 
Yes. 


THE ExPRESSMAN 
Sign here! (He thrusts his book at her violently.) Where 
yuh wanna put? 


FREDERICKA 
What? 


THE EXPRESSMAN 
’S package. Where yuh wan’ ’s package? 


FREDERICKA 
In here, please. Right in this room. 


Ture EXxpRESSMAN (in a thunderous voice to some person 
outside ) 
Bring ’er in here, Mike! In here! (A second ExpRress- 
MAN helps him to carry in a huge box which they place 
between the windows.) ’S where yuh wan’ it? 


FREDERICKA 
Yes; I guess so. 


THE EXPRESSMAN 
Tha’s right. Stan’ ’er up onend. Tha’s right. (He goes 
to FREDERICKA.) Yuh signed? Gimme the book. (He 
takes it.) Come on, Mike. (MIKE precedes him out. 
Tur ExpressMAN stops at the door; speaks in a thun- 
derous voice.) Murry Christmas! 


FREDERICKA 
Shh! 


THE ExpPRESSMAN 
Wha’s the matter? 
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FREDERICKA 
Mister and missis is coming. Go away! They ain’t in 
good humor. 
THE ExPRESSMAN 
Go away? Sure. Glad to oblige! 
(Somewhere near his feet there is a flash and a puff of 
smoke—no report. When the cloud dies away, THE 
ExpressMAN has vanished.) 


FREDERICKA (very much startled) 
Land’s sake! 
(The Bentons enter.) 


ELLA (sternly) 
Fredericka ! 


FREDERICKA 
Yes, Mrs. Benton? 


ELLA 
Have you been smoking? 


FREDERICKA (eagerly) 
No, ma’am. It wasn’t me. It was the expressman—him 
who brought the package. He stood in the doorway, right 
there, and he says “Merry Christmas,” just like that, an’ 
I says to him, I says— 

ELLa (interrupting) 
I am not interested in what you “says” to him, Fredericka, 
nor am I interested in what he “says” to you. “Says!” 
Fancy that! How vulgar! You may go. 


FREDERICKA (earnestly) 

Mrs. Benton, there was something queer about that man— 
ELLA (interrupting again) 

I said you might go. 
FREDERICKA (crestfallen) 

Yes’m. 

(She goes.) 
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Jostaun (closing the French windows) 
I stopped them. I stopped their singing in short order. 
The idea of it—singing—on my lawn—singing! (He no- 
tices the box.) Ah! the express package! 

ELLA 
The “No Trespassing”’ signs. 

JosIaAH 
Delivered right on time. 
(He proceeds to the box. It turns out to be a most con- 
veniently built affair, for when Jostau presses back a hook 
the top lifts off in one piece. Inside is a splendidly 
trimmed Christmas tree. JOSIAH gasps.) 


ELLa 
It isn’t the signs. 


JosIaAH 
No—it isn’t. 
ELLA 
It seems to be—it seems to be a Christmas tree. 


JosIAH 
That’s what it is—a Christmas tree. 


ELLA 
That fool of an expressman must have made a mistake. 


Jos1aH 
It wasn’t meant for us. 


Exia (ringing a bell) 
No, most decidedly not. Don’t excite yourself, Josiah 
dear. I’ll dispose of it quickly enough. (FREDERICKA 
enters.) Fredericka, take that tree down into the celler 
and chop it up into firewood. 


FREDERICKA (protesting) 
Oh, ma’am! 
ELLA 
Chop it up! Right away! 
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If you don’t want it, somebody’d 


FREDERICKA 
It’s such a pretty tree! 
like to have it! I’d like to have it for myself. 


JosAH 
You heard what Mrs. Benton said. 


FREDERICKA 
Yes, sir. 

JOSIAH 

Follow your orders! 

(Thoroughly cowed, FREDERICKA proceeds to the tree— 

and with the idea, perhaps, of sparing it a few minutes 

longer, takes the top to the side of the room, near the 


door, first. She turns appealingly to Mrs. BENTON.) 


FREDERICKA 
Ma’am! 
ELLA 
Firewood! (Shaking her head sadly, FREDERICKA goes to 
the tree and seizes its trunk. The lights in the room quiver 
Impa- 


FREDERICKA starts and screams. 


perceptibly. 

tiently.) Well? 

FREDERICKA (touches the tree again. As before, the lights 
Again FREDERICKA screams) 


quiver. 
Mrs. Benton, there’s something funny about that tree! 


Eta (scornfully) 
Something funny? 
Yes’m! Like there was about that expressman—the one 


FREDERICKA 
that brought it, I mean. I touched the tree—you seen me 


do it—and something funny happened. 
JostaH (incredulously) 
What do you mean? 
FRE‘DERICKA 
It wasn’t a shock—no, m’m—no, sir. It wasn’t a electric 


shock. But it was something funny ; I felt it in my fingers 
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ELLa 
How absurd! How utterly ridiculous! Are you going to 
do as you were told? 


FREDERICKA (resolutely) 
No, ma’am. I ain’t agoing to touch that tree again. I’m 
scared. 


ELia (to JosIaH) 
The quaint superstitions of the lower classes! (She turns 
to the tree.) I’m not afraid. Watch me. (She grasps 
the tree. The lights dim nearly out. ELLA removes her 
hand hastily. The lights rise again.) Josiah, dear— 
Josiah, dear—there is something unusual! 


JosIAH 

Nonsense! 

(But Jostan must be wrong, for as he lays hand on the 
tree the lights go out completely. They are out for only 
an instant; then they relight again. But a change has 
taken place, for the room, as we saw it in the beginning, 
was illuminated by a cold, unfriendly light, while it is now 
suffused with a warm, reddish glow. JosAH and ELLA 
look at each other in astonishment.) 


FREDERICKA (triumphantly) 
I said there was something funny! 


A CuHILpD: (appearing from behind one of the sofas) 
Hello! 
(The child places a sign lettered “No TRESPASSING” in 
the center of the room.) 


A SEconD CHILD (popping up from behind another sofa) 
Hello! 
(The child places a sign lettered “KeEp OFF” on the sofa.) 


A TurrD CuHILD (entering through the French windows) 
Hello! 
(The child hangs a sign lettered “No ADMITTANCE” on the 


windows. ) 
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A FourtH Cup (entering at the inner door) 
Hello! 
(The child hangs a sign lettered “No THOROUGHFARE” on 
the door.) 


FirtH, SIXTH, SEVENTH, AND E1GHTH CHILDREN (appear- 
ing from behind curio cabinets, swarming in through doors 
and windows) 

Hello! Hello! Hello! Hello! 

(They place signs lettered “PRiIvATE PROPERTY,” “KEEP 
OrF THE Grass,” “No Parx1nc,” and “Do Not LorrEr” 
on the furniture.) 


More CHILDREN (emerging from half a dozen different 
places at a time) 
Hello! Hello! Hello! Hello! Hello! Hello! 
(To the collection they add signs lettered “KEEP OFF THE 
Fartu,” “Strictty Private,” “Move On,” “Tres- 
PASSERS WILL BE PROSECUTED,” “KEEP Out,” “Don’t!’”) 


Jos1aH (in consternation) 
Trespa— (Somehow he cannot finish the word.) Tresp— 
Tres— Tr— Tr— 
(Something must be the matter, for his voice fails him.) 
ELLa 
You—who are you? 
THE OLDEst Boy 
We—all of us—are the child you might have had. 
A CHILD 
It might have been a boy—like me! 
ANOTHER 
It might have been a girl—like me! 
ANOTHER 
It might have had golden hair—like me! 
ANOTHER 


Or it might have been dark—like me! 
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ANOTHER 

It might have been tall—like me! 
ANOTHER 

Or short—like me! 
ANOTHER 

Or plump—like me! 
ANOTHER 

Or slender—like me! 
ANOTHER 

It might have been pretty—like me! 
ANOTHER 

Or it might have been just cute—like me! 
A Gir 


But we are all in the never-never land—waiting—waiting ! 
And now we know that we shall wait forever! 


THE Otpest Boy (seating himself at a table, rapping upon 
it with a gavel) 
Order in the court room! (He puts on a pair of horn- 
rimmed spectacles.) The Jury will take their seats. 
(There is a rush. A single large sofa suffices for the 
Jury, for one row of six sits upon the seat, while the 
second row of six perches itself airily upon the back. It 
is a little crowded, to be sure, but the Jury seems to like 
it.) Prisoners into the dock! 


JosIaAH 
I protest! I protest! 


THE JUDGE 
Sergeant-at-Arms! 


Tue SERGEANT-AT-ARMS (a very small person with a very 
large club) 
Did you hear what the Judge said? Follow your orders! 
(He prods Jostan and Extia with his club. They move 
toward the dock. They seem to know that the top of the 
box in which the Christmas tree came, and which is now 
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standing on its head, ready to receive them, is meant for 
this purpose. But they disregard the ‘“No TRESPASSING” 
sign which is in their way, and the SERGEANT-AT-ARMS 
jerks them back angrily.) Hey! Can’t you read plain 
English? “No Trespassing’—that isn’t hard to under- 
stand. This way! (Dodging around various signs, he 
leads them into the dock.) All ready, your Honor. 


THE JUDGE 
Prisoners at the bar, have you an attorney? If not, the 
court will assign counsel to defend you. 


Jos1aAH AND ELLa 
Ridiculous! Preposterous! Outrageous! Impossible! 
Unheard of! 


THE SERGEANT-AT-ARMS (rapping the dock with his club) 
Silence! (He turns to the Jupce.) Your Honor, they 
have no lawyer. 


THE JUDGE (to FREDERICKA) 
Counselor, will you defend these—ahem !—persons ? 


Evia (indignant) 
Persons! Persons! Us! 


THE SERGEANT-AT-ARMS 
Silence ! 


THE JUDGE 
Counselor ? 


FREDERICKA 
Meaning me, your Honor? 


THE JUDGE 
You, Counselor. 


FREDERICKA 
“Counselor”—ain’t that fine! Sure, your Honor; I'll do 
my best. 


THE JUDGE 
Thank you. The District Attorney will read the charges. 
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Tue District ATTORNEY (rising; ruffling hs hair dra- 
matically; clearing his throat) 
Ahem! Ahem! 


A Juryeirt (in the second row, prodding another in the first 
row with her foot) 
He said “Ahem.” That’s serious. 


THE SECOND JURYGIRL 
Very. 
THE District ATTORNEY 
Your Honor—ladies and gentlemen of the Jury—and— 


(looking at the prisoners) persons— 
(Disorder in the dock.) 


Tue SERGEANT-AT-ARMS 
Order! Order! 


Tue District ATTORNEY 
I shall now read the charges. (He takes up a sheet of 
paper, and reads from it slowly and impressively.) 
Whereas, nevertheless, if, therefore, howsoever, whatso- 
ever, wheresoever, whysoever, and—(a grand crescendo) 
to wit! 


Tue ForEMAN OF THE JuRY (horrified) To wit? 


A Juror eee 
To wit! 


THE JUDGE 
Did the learned District Attorney say “to wit”? 


Tue District ATTORNEY 
Yes, your Honor. To wit. 


THE JUDGE 
Tst! Tst! That’s too bad! I wouldn’t have believed it 
of them. Proceed. 


Tue District ATTORNEY 
Being duly sworn, saith and deposes, notwithstanding, 
unless, altho— 
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THE FoREMAN OF THE Jury (rising) 
Your Honor, the jury is anxious to dispose of this case. 
I move that the reading of the charges be dispensed with. 


A Juror 


Second the motion. 


THE JUDGE 
Moved and seconded that the reading of the charges be 
dispensed with. All in favor say “Aye.” (There is a 
chorus of “Ayes.”) Those opposed say “No.” (The 
BENnTons vote “No.”) The motion is carried unani- 
mously. Prisoners, you have heard the charges. How 
do you plead? Guilty or not guilty? 

FREDERICKA (after consulting with her clients) 
Not guilty, in the second degree, your Honor. 

THE JUDGE 
Not guilty—in the second degree. (He turns to the Jury 


as if offering them refreshments.) Jury, would you now 
like to hear some evidence? 


THE JuRY (with enthusiasm) 
Evidence! That’s what we want! Evidence! Bring on 
the evidence! 


Tue Disrricr ArTorNEY (shouting) 
First witness! First witness! (There enters a ragged, 
tumid little boy, dragging a sled. He dodges the numerous 
signs carefully.) Take the stand. (The stand is an ordi- 
nary chair.) Address the jury when you speak and talk 
loudly. You may tell your story. 


THE First Witness (hesitantly) 


I was sledding down their hill this morning. It’s the best 
hill in town, you know. 


THE Jury (vociferously) 
Yes! That’s so! Yes! He knows what he’s talking 
about ! 

THE First WitTNEss 


I had only been down a couple of times—not more than 
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two or three times at the most—when she came out of 
the house— 


Tue District ATTORNEY (interrupting) 
Who do you mean by “she”? 


Tue First WITNEss (pointing) 
Her, 


Tue District ATTORNEY 
Say “this person.” 
(Disorder in the dock, subdued by the SERGEANT-AT- 
ARMS.) 


Tue First WITNESS 

I had only been down a couple of times when this person 
came out and ordered me off. An’ I wasn’t hurting her 
old lawn any! Why, there’s a foot of snow and ice on 
top of it! (The Jury agrees loudly as before.) This 
person came out and said she’d have me arrested if I 
didn’t stop. 

(From the jury box there are cries of “Shame!” “Oh, 
shame !”) 


Tue District ATTORNEY 
Does the learned counsel for the defense wish to cross- 
examine ? 

FREDERICKA (who has been much affected by the little boy's 
story) 
No, sir, not me. 


THE ForEMAN OF THE JuRY (rising) 
Your Honor, the Jury would like to ask a question. 


THE JUDGE 
Proceed. 


THE ForEMAN (to the WITNESS) 
When you were sledding down the hill, were you going 
down head first or were you going down feet first ? 


THe WITNESS 
I was doing belly-bumpers. 
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THE ForEMAN (nodding approval) 

That’s the best way. 

(He seats himself.) 


Tue District ATTORNEY 
Second witness! Second witness! (The First WiTNEss 
leaves the stand, taking a seat in the section reserved for 
spectators as the SEconD WitNEss, a girl enters.) Take 
the stand. Speak loudly. Address the Jurors—not me. 


Tue SEconp WiItTNEss (tearfully) 
We were singing carols—about a dozen of us, on the lawn 
in front of their house only a few minutes ago. I knew— 
I knew they didn’t like children, but I hoped that on this 
eve—Christmas Eve—they might be different. 


Tue District ATTORNEY 
What happened? 


THE SECOND WITNESS 
He came out— 


Tue District ATTORNEY 
Say “this person.” 


THe SEconp WITNESS 
This person came out, and called us trespassers, and told 
us to get off or he’d throw us off. (Jndignation in the 
jury box.) Those were his very words! I didn’t expect 
that. I thought the carols would touch his heart— 


FREDERICKA 
Your Honor, I object. 


THE JUDGE 
Objection sustained. The witness is cautioned not to refer 
to the prisoner’s heart unless it is proved that the prisoner 
has a heart. Proceed. 


Tue SECOND WITNESS 
That’s all. He ordered us off. He’s done that lots of 
times. He’s done it to you—and you—and you— (She 
indicates Jurors.) And he’s done it to you! (She indicates 
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the JuDGE.) Do you remember that time you stubbed your 
toe, and you wanted to sit on his lawn until it stopped 
hurting? He wouldn’t let you do it. 


THE JUDGE 
That’s so. 


Tue District ATTORNEY (to FREDERICKA) 
Do you wish to cross-examine ? 


FREDERICKA 
No, sir. 

Tue District ATTORNEY 
Third witness! Third witness! 
(A nine-year-old boy in baseball uniform limps in. Un- 
der one arm he has a crutch; in the hollow of the other he 
is carrying a most diminutive and most disreputable mon- 
grel puppy. The SERGEANT-AT-ArRmMs helps him to the 
stand.) 


Tue Tuirp WITNEss (to the dog) 
Quiet, Prince! Quiet! 


Tue District ATTORNEY 
Address the Jury. Speak loudly. Tell your story in your 
own words. 


Tue Turirp WITNESS 
Well, fellows, you all know how I broke my leg. (There 
are murmurs of sympathy from the Jury.) I did it slid- 
ing for the home plate when there was two out an’ the 
score tied in the ninth inning; an’ I brought in the winning 
run, too. 


THE JuRY 
Good boy! I saw him do it! Regular streak of lightning! 


THE TuHrirpD WITNESS 
I slid—an’ I felt something snap—golly, but it hurt !—an’ 
then, nex’ thing you know, I was on my back in a bed with 
a weight tied on to my foot. An’ for three months, while 
the other fellows was playing baseball an’ going swim- 
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ming an’ having good times ’most every afternoon, I was 
in the hospital—just laying there, an’ looking out of the 
winder, an’ counting the hours, an’ waiting for my leg to 
get well again. Gee, I thought it would never get well— 
an’ I know that’s what the doctors thought, too. Then, 
by and by, they let me sit up a little, an’ one day they said 
I could go out in the park. I couldn’t walk, so they put me 
in a wheel-chair—me an’ Prince—an’ they rolled me out 
where I could watch the fellows play. Gee, that was 
great! 


Tue District ATTORNEY 
Go on. 


THE Turrp WITNESS 

I couldn’t play with ’em. I couldn’t stand—I didn’t have 
the strength to stand. There was only one thing I could 
do, an’ I was so happy I did it—an’ Prince, he did it, too: 
T hollered, I hollered just as loud as I could, an’ Prince, he 
barked his best. I had to watch the other fellows—I 
couldn’t make a move—but I could make just as much 
noise as anybody, an’ you bet I did! You know, you c’n 
have a lot of fun just making a noise. Well, I yelled, an’ 
Prince barked—he’s got a good big bark for a dog his size 
—an’ then—an’ then— 


Tue Districr ATTORNEY 
What then? 


THE Turd WITNESS (indicating the BENTONS) 
They come out from where they lived right into the park 
where I was sitting, an’ they says (he imitates an acid 
voice): “Little boy, you’re breaking the law.” Me break- 
ing the law in a wheel-chair, with a bum leg in a plaster 
cast! An’ he says, “Disorderly conduct—common nuisance 
—little ruffian—he ought to be arrested for it,” and she 
Says, pointing at Prince, mind you, pointing at Prince, 
“That noisy cur should be sent to the pound.” An’ there 
was a look in their eyes that said plainer than anything 
else they was saying that they’d like to send both of us 
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to the pound! (He pauses.) Well, I wouldn’t mind go- 
ing to the pound so much; it ain’t much fun going round 
with a bum leg an’ this thing under your arm when you're 
a athalete like me. But to send Prince to the pound when 
he’s the best pal I’ve got in the world; I don’t see how 
anybody could be mean enough to think of that. 


Tue District ATTORNEY (fo FREDERICKA) 
The witness is yours. 


FREDERICKA (weeping) 
I don’t want to ask him nothing, but (and she lowers her 
voice confidentially) if he’ll come around to the back door 
some time I’ll give him a bit of meat for the dog. 


Tuer Tuirp WITNESS 
Thanks. That'll be fine. Prince here’s got an appetite 
like a Sain’ Bernard. 


Tue District ATTORNEY 
And now—my last witness. (He turns to FREDERICKA. ) 
Will you please take the stand? 


FREDERICKA 
Who? Me? 


Tue District ATTORNEY 
If you please. 
FREDERICKA (appealing to the JUDGE) 
Your Honor, I’m the counselor for the defense. 


THE JUDGE 
The District Attorney has the right to call you as a wit- 
ness. Take the stand. 
(Much afraid, FREDERICKA does $0.) 


Tue District ATTORNEY 
Counselor, what do you know about this Christmas tree? 


FREDERICKA 
The tree? I know there’s something funny about it. 


Tue District ATTORNEY (laughing) 
You don’t have to tell us that! We know that already. 
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(And, indeed, JupcE, Jury, courtroom—excepting the 
Bentons—are laughing heartily.) 


FREDERICKA 
Well, what else do you want to know? 


Tue District ATTORNEY 
When did you first see the tree? 


FREDERICKA (with sad memories) 
Oh, your Honor! 
(She appeals to the JupcE.) 


THE JUDGE 
Answer the question. 

FREDERICKA 
Well, it come this evening. It was in that big box the 
expressman brought. 


Tue Disrricr Atrorney (as she stops) 
Yes? 

FREDERICKA (confidentially) 
Say, did you know there was something funny about that 
expressman, too? 


Tue District ATTORNEY 
Of course! Of course! 
(Again, JupcE, Jury, and spectators join in laughter.) 


FREDERICKA (a wee bit resentful at being left out of the 
secret) 
Well, I’m glad if you knew it, because I didn’t know noth- 
ing until I asked him to go away, an’ then he give me 
quite a turn, he did, he did. 


Tue District ArrorNEy 
After you saw the Christmas tree—when the box was 
open—what happened ? 


FREDERICKA 
Oh, do I have to answer that? 


THE JUDGE 
The truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
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FreDericka (reluctantly) 
Missis rang for me, an’ when I came (she bows her 
head and speaks tearfully) she told me to take the tree 
down in the cellar—an’—an’ chop it up for firewood. 
(JupceE, Jury, and spectators are too much shocked to do 
more than gasp in dismay. Even the Bentons hang their 
heads.) 

Tue District ATTORNEY (very quietly) 
That is all. 
(Weeping, FREDERICKA leaves the stand.) 

THE JUDGE (to FREDERICKA) 
Counselor, do you wish to call any witness for the de- 
fense? 

FREDERICKA 
No, sir—your Honor. 

THE JuDcE (quietly) 
I shall now charge the Jury. (He speaks slowly and wm- 
pressively.) Jury, you have heard the evidence. It is for 
you to weigh it—to sift it—to pass upon it. It is for you 
to say whether the prisoners are guilty as charged, or 
whether they are not guilty. Treat them with fairness. Let 
no prejudices influence you. Decide their case upon its 
merits and with even-handed justice. If there is a doubt, 
give them the benefit of it; but if there is no doubt, do 
as your consciences command you. It is in your power 
to set them at liberty—to permit them to leave this court- 
room free persons; and it is in your power to find them 
guilty—a verdict which carries with it, I need hardly re- 
mind you, the sentence that they be abolished. 


Tue ForREMAN OF THE JuRY (rising) 
Your Honor, the Jury has already reached a verdict. (He 
pauses.) Guilty as charged. 
(Tue Bentons have ceased to be aggressive. They hang 
their heads.) 

THE JUDGE 
Is that the verdict of all of you? (One by one, the JuRoRS 
nod solemnly.) Executioner! 
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(There enters our old friend THz ExprEssMAN, masked, 
and bearing a huge az.) 


THE EXpPRESSMAN 
Ready, your Honor. 


THE JUDGE 
I shall now pronounce sentence. (The SERGEANT-AT- 
Arms prods the BENTONS; escorts them to the JUDGE. 
The JuDGE puts on a black cap.) Prisoners at the bar, is 
there any reason why sentence shall not be passed upon 
you? 

FREDERICKA 
Yes, your Honor, 


THE JUDGE 
Counselor ? 


FREDERICKA 
Judge, your Honor, give ’em a chance! Oh, give ’em a 
chance! It ain’t that they don’t mean well; they’re doin’ 
their best, accordin’ to their lights. It’s just that they 
don’t know no better! That’s all. You see, they ain’t 
never been brought up right. They ain’t never had no- 
body to make a fuss about ’em, an’ care for *em, an’ love 
‘em. They ain’t never had a child in the house. They 
ain’t never, never been real children themselves. (She 
pauses.) They think that when you get to be twenty or 
thirty or forty you’re brought up, an’ that’s all there’s to 
it. (She turns to the BrNrons.) Ain’t that so? (The 
BENTONS nod with humility.) They’re wrong! They’re 
wrong, an’ they don’t know they’re wrong! Brought up 
at twenty or thirty or forty? Why, that’s only when the 
real bringing up begins—when you really begin to learn. 
(The scene begins to darken.) You learn that it ain’t the 
fun you get out of life yourself that counts; you learn 
that it ain’t that that makes for real happiness. It’s the 
fun you see the other fellow getting that matters! Most 
of all, it’s the fun you see the children getting. (The 
scene is now quite dark.) Judge, your Honor, don’t be 
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hard on ’em! Everything’s been wrong with ’em from 
the start. Just think of it: never, never to have a child! 
You see, they couldn’t have children—they didn’t love 
children enough, an’ children don’t never come to folks 
that don’t love children! That would have made all the 
difference in the world: to them—to us—to everybody! 
That’s what’s been the matter from the beginning: they’ve 
been unhappy, an’ they don’t know it. Let ’em put up 
their foolish old signs. Let ’em amuse themselves their 
own way. It’s their fun because they don’t know there’s 
better kinds of fun. It’s their fun, so let ’em have it! 
Judge, your Honor, have a heart! 


Exxa (in the darkness) 
Firewood ! 


FREDERICKA 
Have a heart! 


ELLa 

Firewood ! 

(The lights flash on—the same lighting we saw in the 
beginning. The children have disappeared. The forest 
of signs about the room has disappeared. The Christmas 
tree, too, has disappeared—and in its place is a neat 
bundle of boards, each a foot wide and five feet high. 
The board nearest us, we notice, is lettered from top to 
bottom: “No TRESPASSING.” ) 


Exia (indicating the boards) 
Take them into the cellar, and chop them up into firewood! 
(It’s pretty clear that some one has been dreaming: 
FrepertcKa, or JosAH, or Etta, or perhaps all three. 
And if you ask us, it's our personal opinion that the 
dream started just about the time that that very gruff 
ExpressMAN vanished in a puff of smoke. But we're not 
sure.) 

Extra (for the fourth time) 
Firewood! Chop them up into firewood! 
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FREDERICKA (with a shrill cry of delight) 
Ah, that I will, ma’am! That I will! 
(She hurries to the package of “No Trespassing” signs.) 
JosIaAH 
Ella! 
ELxLa (in an outburst which has been coming for years) 
I think they’re the most hideous things I’ve seen. I won’t 
have them on the place. And let me tell you something 
more: I don’t like signs—any signs—anywhere! And I 
don’t hate children! And I know what I’ve been saying 
all these years, and I’ve been saying it because I thought 
it would please you, so there! 


JostanH (monstrously surprised) 
Because you thought it would please me? 


Evra (almost weeping) 
Yes, Josiah. 


JosIAH 
Well, why do you think I’ve been doing those things? 
It’s because I thought it would please you! (He puts his 
arm about Exxa’s shoulders, and turns to the paralyzed 
FREDERICKA.) Fredericka, Mrs. Benton and I have been 
a couple of old fools! 


FREDERICKA (radiant) 
Yes, sir; yes, ma’am. I mean no, sir— 


A song is heard outside. 


O little town of Bethlehem! 
How still we see thee lie! 

Above thy deep and dreamless sleep 
The silent stars go by; 

Yet in thy dark streets shineth 
The everlasting Light; 

The hopes and fears of all the years 
Are met in thee to-night. 


ELia (defiantly) 
Now, I think that’s beautiful! 
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Jos1aH (with equal defiance) 
So do I! 


The song. 


For Christ is born of Mary, 
And, gathered all above, 

While mortals sleep, the angels keep 
Their watch of wondering love. 

O morning stars, together 
Proclaim the holy birth! 

And praises sing to God the King, 
And peace to men on earth. 


Jos1aH 
It’s cold outside. Do you think we might invite them in? 


ELLA } 

Yes, oh, yes! Josiah, dear. 

(Arm in arm, the two old people go out through the 
French windows. FREDERICKA, smiling happily, is left in 
the center of the room.) 


The song. 


How silently, how silently, 
The wondrous gift is given! 
So God imparts to human hearts 
The blessings of His heaven. 
No ear may hear His coming, 
But in this world of sin, 
Where meek souls will receive Him still, 
The dear Christ enters in. 


(FREDERICKA takes the bundle of signs, and moves slowly 
toward the inner door. The carolers appear at the win- 
dows.) 


O holy Child of Bethlehem! 
Descend to us, we pray; 
Cast out our sin, and enter in, 

Be born in us to-day. 
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We hear the Christmas angels 
The great glad tidings tell; 

O come to us, abide with us, 
Our Lord Emmanuel! 
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THE DUQUESNE 
CHRISTMAS MYSTERY 


This play was written for the municipal Christmas cele- 
bration of Duquesne, a steel-mill town on the Monongahela 
River. The purpose was to produce a nativity play in ac- 
cordance with the tradition of the form, but simple enough 
for every one in Duquesne to follow, and brief enough for 
open-air performance in winter. It has been given annually 
for several years, the most effective performances being those 
which took place in snowy weather. The tableau of the Holy 
Family has been very simply managed by the use of a plain 
scrim wall, which disappears when strong lights are used 
behind it. The play has also had numerous performances 
in churches, with the modifications obviously required by the 


altered setting. 
CHARACTERS 


IsAIAH 

Micau 

HosEA 

MELCHIOR 

JASPAR 

BALTHASAR 

HEROD 

Herop’s CoUNSELOR 

First SHEPHERD 

SECOND SHEPHERD 

THIRD SHEPHERD 

GABRIEL 

JosEpH AND Mary (mute) 

A Cuorus or ANGELIC Hosts 
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Before us is a steep hillside, crossed midway by a paved road. 
Up the center of the hill are stairways of stone, with wide 
landings; at the top, blocking out the stars, is a dark build- 
ing with crenelated turrets. Beside the roadway is a 
windowless hut—a mere blind wall—and at each side of 
this wall the stairways ascend. Below is a playing field, 
and beyond this, farther down, a river, with great mills 
beside it, where even at Christmastide the loud forges are 
flaming. 

From the high turrets a sound as of many trumpets floats 
down. Then a light breaks on the level above the roof of 
the hut, and one sees dimly three figures, grave, majestic, 
imperative—the prophets Hosea, Micau and IsalauH. 


ISAIAH 
List ye, as it is written, so spake I 
Isaiah: For the Lord Himself shall send 
Ye forth a sign; a virgin shall conceive 
And bear a son, and ye shall call his name 
Immanuel. . . . And to thy light shall come 
Gentiles, and kings unto the brightness of 
Thy risen star. 


MicaH 
List ye, as it is written, so spake I, 
Micah, prophet of God’s will: 
Thou, Bethlehem, though thou be little among 
The thousands of Judah, out of thee shall come 
Him who shall rule in Israel, whose path 
Hath from of old been destined, everlasting. 
Hosea 
List ye, as it is written, so spake I, 
Hosea: When Israel was a child 
I loved him well, and for his sake I called 
My son out of dark Egypt. 
IsaAIAH 
So spake we, prophets of the wandering years, 
Lifting our hearts in hope to beat with God. 
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List ye, for He hath wrought our visions out, 
And He hath sent His Son to feed His flock 
Like to a shepherd. He hath gathered home 
The lambs unto His bosom. Praise His name. 


(The three prophets disappear. Below, on the hillside, 
three Eastern Kings are seen approaching.) 


JASPAR 
Stay, brothers and princes. The star is lost. 


BALTHASAR 
Now for twelve nights it hath burned clear. 


MELcHIOR 
And floated on before to guide our steps. 
Here is some evil thing that it should fade. 


BALTHASAR 

Some evil near. Stay we our course. The star 

That westward we have trailed from Araby 

And your bright orient kingdoms will not fail 

Until the prophecies we read of old 

Be new fulfilled. But peril to the Child 

Might dim its fire. 
JASPAR 

Yea, in the ancient scrolls 

Are dangers written deep. The star-flame blows 

Back at the heavy tread of mailed feet. 

(Below, on the stairway, HERoD appears and comes slowly 

up followed by guards and counselors.) 
MELcHIOR 

What gleam of helmets yondér, and of gold? 
BALTHASAR 

Some lord is this, whose rule is not as ours. 
JASPAR 

Hail, prince, and peace and light unto thy path! 
HERopD 

What stranger kings are these who come unknown, 


Unbidden, to my realm? 
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BALTHASAR 

From out the East 

We come, Melchior, and Jaspar, King of Taurus, 

And he who speaks you here, Balthasar, 

Prince of Araby. We are come to seek 

A Child newborn whose mystic star we found 

As prophets had foretold from long ago— 

A Child born to the King of the Jews. We come 

With gifts to greet and worship Him. Say thou 

Where is this Child ? 


HeErRop 
King of the Jews, ye say. 
I know Him not. 


JASPAR 
Who art thou, good my lord? 


HErRop 
Forgive mine evil courtesy, sir princes, 
But I am troubled. . . . Herod is my name, a king 
In this lean land of Judah. Speak you fair, 
And say again—this star—these prophecies? 
JASPAR 
The star hath led us westward, wondering on; 
The prophecies name Bethlehem, a town 
Little in Judah, whence shall come a king 
To rule in Israel, anoint of God. 


HeErRop 
I knew it not. I have no child. . . . But when 
First saw ye this new star? 

BALTHASAR 


Twelve nights ago. 

"Tis like the Child was born that night. 
HERop 

Yea, very likely; and have ye told me all? 
BALTHASAR 

All that hath been revealed. We wait 

Here with our gifts. The star may burn again, 
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HErRop 
My greetings, princes. Freedom of my realm 
Be yours. But this I pray you, when you find 
The Child indeed, bring me straight word of it. 
For I would worship also. 


JASPAR 
Peace be thine. 


(HeERop goes down the stair and pauses at the central 
landing, his spearmen and counselors about him.) 


HErRop 
Dreams and seditions! When these kings return, 
These dark intruding magi, with their babe, 
Bring them before me. They adventure far 
But I will send them on a longer quest. 


A COUNSELOR 
Whither wilt send them, Tetrarch? 


HERopD 
Unto death. 
For all their dreams are treason ’gainst my house. 


CouNSELOR 
And if they do not find the Child? 


HERop 
Still—death. 
For they have mocked me, searching. 


CouNSELOR 
And the Child? 


HErRopD 
Hear ye my sentence: if they find this Child, 
He dies. And if they find him not, but slip 
Out of my hands unrecompensed, then all 
Men-children of this young child’s year shall die, 
That he escape not. 

CoUNSELOR 


These be bloody words. 
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HErop 
I have my prophets, too. Wouldst flout their law 
And mine? Set on. 


(HeERop and his people move slowly down the stairways 
into darkness. In radiance above the center appears the 
MESSENGER GABRIEL.) 


GABRIEL 
The watchers of the skies, God’s messengers, 
Keep ward upon this land to-night. The tyrant 
Speaketh true: the olden words shall fall 
Like blades of harvest on the innocents 
And Rachael weep, and weep uncomforted. 
So it is written. But the Child they seek 
Dies not, but waits his agony, serene 
Amid the singing of the morning stars. 


(The “Gloria in Excelsis” is heard afar off. At the left, 
on the hillside, a faint light glows upon a group of watch- 
ing shepherds. As the light brightens, they hear the 
heavenly voices, see the angel, and, struck with awe, fali 
upon their knees.) 


Fear not, for behold I bring you good tidings of great 
joy, which shall be to all people. 

For unto you is born this day, in the city of David, a 
Savior which is Christ the Lord. 

And this shall be a sign unto you: Ye shall find the babe 
wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying in a manger. 


(The shepherds gather wondering, as the heavenly mes- 
senger disappears and the chorus echoes into silence.) 


First SHEPHERD 
Saw ye, my brothers? 


SECOND SHEPHERD 
Yea, truly, and marveled. 


THIRD SHEPHERD 
And lo, our people come now from the hiils 
With wonder upon them. 
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SECOND SHEPHERD 
Let the sheep graze alone. The Lord His hand 
Is over us and all our flocks to-night. 


First SHEPHERD 
This we have seen is in God’s will. And men 
Hearing of us this strange new word will come 
From far to kneel adoring—all such men 
As we who toil and watch. Not unto captains 
Of wrath, high lords, and governors of cities 
Did he speak, but unto simple folk he came 
And cried his tidings of great joy. To us 
God’s messenger doth pledge a Savior Christ, 
And they who toil and watch, shall know of it. 


(He turns toward the windowless wall at the center.) 


Let us go now unto Bethlehem and see the thing which is 
come to pass, which the Lord hath made known to us. 


Again the trumpets sound, and a mighty music of voices 
aspires as the thronging messengers of heaven appear 
along the central causeway. Before them, above the win- 
dowless wall, a star swings magically into flame. The 
shepherds and the Eastern Kings move toward the star, 
enwrapped and silent. 


Now the wall seems suddenly to vanish. In its place, filled 
with a gold radiance, is the manger, and Mary THE 
MotHER holding the CHILD. 


The shepherds kneel in adoration; and the Kings lay at her 
feet their gifts gold, frankincense, and myrrh. 


Up from below come slowly the men and women of the 
nations who dwell in the city, they, too, kneeling till the 
stairways are dark with them; and all the while the music 
swells with a great gladness. 


The vision fades, and the people turn singing to the darkness 
below, where the forges are clanging. 
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And now the tree on the playing field breaks into light, and 
down the stone stairways patter the feet of many children, 
trooping with song to dance around its glistening spire. 
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A CHRISTMAS CAROL 


CHARACTERS 


SPEAKER OF THE PROLOGUE 
EBENEZER SCROOGE 

Bos Cratcuit, his clerk 

FReD, his nephew 

First GENTLEMAN 

Boy IN THE STREET 

THE GHost oF JacoB Martey 

Tue GuHost oF Curistmas Past 
SCROOGE, as a schoolboy 

Littte Fan, Scrooge’s sister 
SCHOOLMASTER 

FEzziwic, Scrooge’s master 

SCROOGE, as an apprentice 

Dick WILKINS, Scrooge’s fellow- prentice 
SCROOGE, as @ young man 

His FIANCEE 

A HusBanD 

THE GHOST OF CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
Mrs. CRATCHIT 

BELINDA CRATCHIT 

PETER CRATCHIT 

Martua CRATCHIT 

Tiny Tim 

Mrs. Frep, Scrooge’s niece 

Tue GHOST OF CHRISTMAS TO COME 
First Man 

Seconp Man 

Tuirp Man 

FourtH Man 
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FirtH Man 

Jor, a fence 

Mrs. DitBER a charwoman 
LAUNDRESS 

UNDERTAKER’S MAN 


FARMERS, TOWNSPEOPLE, GUESTS, PEDESTRIANS, ETC. 
ScENE: Scrooge’s chambers. 


Time: Christmas Eve, 1842. 


PROLOGUE 


The curtain rises on a completely darkened forestage. On 
the backstage, behind a gauze curtain, 1s the dimly lighted 
interior of the counting-room of ScRoocE and MarRtey. 
The action, during the reading of the Prologue, is entirely 
pantomimic. The CLERK is industriously adding columns 
of figures and trying to keep warm. Scrooce ts doing 
similar work and, from time to time, looks sharply at the 
CLERK. 


The SPEAKER OF THE PROLOGUE takes his place to the right 
of the stage and reads or recites: 


SPEAKER 

Marley was dead, to begin with. There is no doubt what- 
ever about that. The register of his burial was signed by 
the clergyman, the clerk, the undertaker and the chief 
mourner. Scrooge signed it. And Scrooge’s name was 
good upon ’Change for anything he chose to put his hand 
to. 

Old Marley was as dead as a door-nail. 

Mind! I don’t mean to say that I know, of my own 
knowledge, what there is particularly dead about a door- 
nail. I might have been inclined, myself, to regard a 
coffin-nail as the deadest piece of ironmongery in the 
trade. But the wisdom of our ancestors is in the simile; 
and my unhallowed hands shall not disturb it, or the 
Country’s done for, You will therefore permit me to 
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repeat, emphatically, that Marley was as dead as a door- 
nail. 

Scrooge knew he was dead? Of course he did. How 
could it be otherwise? Scrooge and he were partners for 
I don’t know how many years. Scrooge was his sole 
executor, his sole administrator, his sole assign, his sole 
tesiduary legatee, his sole friend, and sole mourner. 
And even Scrooge was not so dreadfully cut up by the 
sad event, but that he was an excellent man of business 
on the very day of the funeral, and solemnized it with an 
undoubted bargain. 

The mention of Marley’s funeral brings me back to the 
point I started from. There is no doubt that Marley was 
dead. This must be distinctly understood, or nothing 
wonderful can come of the story I am going to relate. 
If we were not perfectly convinced that Hamlet’s Father 
died before the play began, there would be nothing more 
remarkable in his taking a stroll at night, in an easterly 
wind, upon his own ramparts, than there would be in any 
other middle-aged gentleman rashly turning out after dark 
in a breezy spot—say Saint Paul’s Churchyard, for in- 
stance—literally to astonish his son’s weak mind. 

Scrooge never painted out Old Marley’s name. There it 
stood, years afterwards, above the warehouse door: 
Scrooge and Marley. The firm was known as Scrooge 
and Marley. Sometimes people new to the business called 
Scrooge Scrooge, and sometimes Marley, but he answered 
to both names. It was all the same to him. 

Oh! but he was a tight-fisted hand at the grindstone, 
Scrooge! a squeezing, wrenching, grasping, scraping, 
clutching, covetous old sinner! Hard and sharp as flint, 
from which no steel had ever struck out generous fire; 
secret, and self-contained, and solitary as an oyster. The 
cold within him froze his old features, nipped his pointed 
nose, shriveled his cheek, stiffened his gait; made his eyes 
red, his thin lips blue; and spoke out shrewdly in his 
grating voice. A frosty rime was on his head, and on his 
eyebrows, and his wiry chin. He carried his own low 
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temperature always about with him; he iced his office in 
the dog-days; and didn’t thaw it one degree at Christmas. 
External heat and cold had little influence on Scrooge. 
No warmth could warm, no wintry weather chill him. 
No wind that blew was bitterer than he, no falling snow 
was more intent upon its purpose, no pelting rain less 
open to entreaty. Foul weather didn’t know where to 
have him. The heaviest rain, and snow and hail and sleet 
could boast of the advantage over him in only one respect. 
They often “came down” handsomely, and Scrooge never 
did. 

Nobody ever stopped him in the street to say, with glad- 
some looks, “My dear Scrooge, how are you? When will 
you come to see me?” No beggars implored him to be- 
stow a trifle, no children asked him what it was o’clock, 
no man or woman ever once in all his life inquired the 
way to such and such a place, of Scrooge. Even the 
blind men’s dogs appeared to know him; and when they 
saw him coming on would tug their owners into doorways 
and up courts; and then would wag their tails as though 
they said, “No eye at all is better than an evil eye, dark 
master !” 

But what did Scrooge care? It was the very thing he 
liked. To edge his way along the crowded paths of life, 
warning all human sympathy to keep its distance, was 
what the knowing ones call “nuts” to Scrooge. 

Once upon a time—of all the good days in the year, on 
Christmas Eve—old Scrooge sat busy in his counting- 
house. It was cold, bleak, biting weather, foggy withal, 
and he could hear the people in the court outside go 
wheezing up and down, beating their hands upon their 
breasts and stamping their feet upon the pavement stones 
to warm them. The city clocks had only just gone three, 
but it was quite dark already—it had not been light all 
day—and candles were flaring in the windows of the 
neighboring offices, like ruddy smears upon the palpable 
brown air. The fog came pouring in at every chink and 
keyhole, and was so dense without, that, although the 
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court was of the narrowest, the houses opposite were 
mere phantoms. To see the dingy cloud come drooping 
down, obscuring everything, one might have thought 
Nature lived hard by, and was brewing on a large scale. 
The door of Scrooge’s counting-house was open, that he 
might keep his eye upon his clerk, who, in a dismal little 
cell beyond, a sort of tank, was copying letters. Scrooge 
had a very small fire, but the clerk’s fire was so very much 
smaller that it looked like one coal. But he couldn’t re- 
plenish it, for Scrooge kept the coal-box in his own room; 
and so surely as the clerk came in with the shovel, the 
master predicted that it would be necessary for them to 
part. Wherefore the clerk put on his white comforter, 
and tried to warm himself at the candle; in which effort, 
not being a man of strong imagination, he failed. 


SCENE I 


As the SPEAKER OF THE PROLOGUE finishes, the gauze curtain 
rises, clearly revealing EBENEZER ScrooGE and_ his 
CLERK. For a moment or two the action is pantomime. 
A young man bursts into the room so quickly that this is 
the first intimation Scrooce has of his approach. 


FRED 
A merry Christmas, uncle! God save you! 


SCROOGE 
Bah! Humbug! 


FRED 
Christmas a humbug, uncle! You don’t mean that, I am 
sure? 


SCROOGE 
I do. Merry Christmas! What right have you to be 
merry? What reason have you to be merry? You’re poor 
enough. 

Frep (gayly) 
Come, then. What right have you to be dismal? What 
reason have you to be morose? You’re rich enough. 
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SCROOGE 
Bah! Humbug! 


FRED 
Don’t be cross, uncle. 


SCROOGE 
What else can I be when I live in such a world of fools as 
this? Merry Christmas! Out upon merry Christmas! 
What’s Christmas time to you but a time for paying bills 
without money; a time for finding yourself a year older 
and not an hour richer; a time for balancing your books 
and having every item in ’em through a round dozen of 
months presented dead against you? If I could work my 
will, every idiot who goes about with “Merry Christmas” 
on his lips should be boiled with his own pudding and 
buried with a stake of holly through his heart. He should! 


Frep (fleadingly) 
Uncle! 


SCROOGE 
Nephew, keep Christmas in your own way, and let me keep 
it in mine. 

FRED 
Keep it! But you don’t keep it. 

SCROOGE 
Let me leave it alone, then. Much good may it do you! 
Much good it has ever done you! 


FRED 
There are many things from which I might have derived 
good by which I have not profited, I dare say; Christmas 
among the rest. But I am sure I have always thought of 
Christmas time, when it has come round—apart from the 
veneration due to its sacred name and origin, if anything 
belonging to it can be apart from that—as a good time; 
a kind, forgiving, charitable, pleasant time; the only time 
I know of, in the long calendar of the year, when men 
and women seem by one consent to open their shut-up 
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hearts freely and to think of people below them as if they 
really were fellow passengers to the grave, and not an- 
other race of creatures bound on other journeys. And 
therefore, uncle, though it has never put a scrap of gold 
or silver in my pocket, I believe it has done me good and 

will do me good; and I say, God bless it! 
(The CLERK in the tank involuntarily applauds, only to 
become immediately sensible of the impropriety, pokes the 

fire, and extinguishes the last frail spark.) 


SCROOGE (fo CLERK) 
Let me hear another sound from you, and you'll keep 
your Christmas by losing your situation! (Turning to 
his nephew.) You're quite a powerful speaker, sir. I 
wonder you don’t go into Parliament. 


FRED 
Don’t be angry, uncle. Come! Dine with us to-morrow. 
(Under his breath Scroocre mutters he would see him in 
some dire extremity first.) 

FRED 
But why? Why? 

SCROOGE 
Why did you get married? 

FRED 
Because I fell in love. 


SCROOGE 
Because you fell in love. Good afternoon! 


FRED 
Nay, uncle, but you never came to see me before that 
happened. Why give it as a reason for not coming now? 


ScROOGE 
Good afternoon! 


FRED 
I want nothing from you; I ask nothing of you; why can- 
not we be friends? 
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ScROOGE 
Good afternoon! 


FRED 
I am sorry, with all my heart, to find you so resolute. We 
have never had any quarrel to which I have been a party. 
But I have made the trial in homage to Christmas, and I'll 
keep my Christmas humor to the last. So a merry Christ- 
mas, uncle! 


ScROOGE 
Good afternoon! 


FRED 
And a happy New Year! 


SCROOGE 

Good afternoon! (The NEPHEW leaves the room without 
an angry word. He stops at the outer door to bestow the 
greetings of the season on the CLERK. SCROOGE mutters.) 
There’s another fellow, my clerk, with fifteen shillings a 
week, and a wife and family, talking aboot a merry Christ- 
mas. I'll retire to Bedlam. 

(The CLERK in letting out Scrooce’s nephew lets two 
other people in. They are portly gentlemen, pleasant to 
behold.) 


First GENTLEMAN 
Scrooge and Marley’s, I believe. Have I the pleasure of 
addressing Mr. Scrooge or Mr. Marley? 


SCROOGE 
Mr. Marley has been dead these seven years. He died 
seven years ago this very night. 


First GENTLEMAN 
We have no doubt his liberality is well represented by his 
surviving partner. (ScRooGE frowns at the ominous word 
“liberality.”) At this festive season of the year, Mr. 
Scrooge, it is more than usually desirable that we should 
make some slight provision for the poor and destitute, who 
suffer greatly at the present time. Many thousands are in 
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want of common necessaries ; hundreds of thousands are in 
want of common comforts, sir. 
SCROOGE 
Are there no prisons? 
GENTLEMAN 
Plenty of prisons. 
SCROOGE 
And the Union workhouses? Are they still in operation? 
GENTLEMAN 
They are. Still I wish I could say they were not. 
SCROOGE 
The treadmill and the Poor Law are in full vigor, then? 
GENTLEMAN 
Both very busy, sir. 
ScROOGE 
Oh! I was afraid from what you said at first that some- 
thing had occurred to stop them in their useful course. 
I’m very glad to hear it. 
GENTLEMAN 
Under the impression that they scarcely furnish Christian 
cheer of mind or body to the multitude, a few of us are 
endeavoring to raise a fund to buy the poor some meat 
and drink and means of warmth. We choose this time, 
because it is the time, of all others, when Want is keenly 
felt and Abundance rejoices. What shall I put you down 
for? 
SCROOGE 
Nothing ! 
GENTLEMAN 
You wish to remain anonymous? 


SCROOGE 
I wish to be left alone. Since you ask me what I wish, 
gentlemen, that is my answer. I don’t make merry myself 
at Christmas, and I can’t afford to make idle people merry. 
I help to support the establishments I have mentioned ; 
they cost enough. Those who are badly off must go there. 
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GENTLEMAN 
Many can’t go there; and many would rather die. 


SCROOGE 
If they would rather die, they had better do it and decrease 
the surplus population. Besides, excuse me, I don’t know 
that. 


GENTLEMAN 
But you might know it. 


SCROOGE 

It’s not my business. It’s enough for a man to under- 
stand his own business and not to interfere with other 
people’s. Mine occupies me constantly. Good afternoon, 
gentlemen. 

(The GENTLEMEN withdraw and ScRoocE resumes his 
labors with an improved opinion of himself. Darkness 
has descended and outside the windows may be seen people 
running about with flaming lamps to light their way. The 
owner of one scant young nose, gnawed and mumbled by 
the hungry cold as bones are gnawed by dogs, stoops down 
at Scrooce’s keyhole to regale him with a Christmas carol, 
but at the first sound of 


God bless you merry gentlemen, 
May nothing you dismay 


SCROOGE seizes the ruler with such energy of action that 
the singer flees in terror. At length the hour of shutting 
up the countinghouse arrives. With ill-will, ScRrooGcE dis- 
mounts from his stool and signs to the CLERK in the tank, 
who instantly snuffs his candle out and puts on his hat.) 


SCROOGE 
You'll want all day to-morrow, I suppose. 


CLERK 
If quite convenient, sir. 


SCROOGE 
It’s not convenient, and it’s not fair. If I was to stop 
half-a-crown for it, vou’d think yourself ill used, I’ll be 
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bound? (The CLERK smiles faintly.) And yet, you don’t 
think me ill used when I pay a day’s wages for no work. 


CLERK 
Christmas comes but once a year, sir. 


ScROOGE 

A poor excuse for picking a man’s pocket every twenty- 
fifth of December. But I suppose you must have the whole 
day. Be here all the earlier next morning. 

(Scrooce walks out with a low growl. The office is closed 
in a twinkling, and the CLERK, with the long ends of his 
white comforter dangling below his waist, for he boasts 
no greatcoat, goes down a slide on Cornhill, at the end of 
a lane of boys, twenty times, in honor of its being Christ- 
mas Eve, and then runs home to Camden Town, as hard 
as he can pelt, to play at blindman’s buff.) 


CURTAIN 


SCENE II 
Scrooce’s chambers on the forestage. 


The door silently opens and ScroocE enters. He pauses for 
a moment, startled, staring at the outer panel of the door. 
He is heard to mutter “Pooh, pooh!” and closes the door 
with a bang. Then he reopens it cautiously and peers 
out. Before he recloses the door, he walks through his 
rooms to see that all is right. 


Sitting-room, bedroom, lumber-room. All as they should be. 
Nobody under the table, nobody under the sofa; a small 
fire in the grate; spoon and basin ready; and the little 
saucepan of gruel (Scrooce has a cold in his head) upon 
the hob. Nobody under the bed; nobody in the closet; 
nobody in his dressing-gown, which is hanging up in a 
suspicious attitude against the wall. Lumber-room as 
usual. Old fireguard, old shoes, two fish baskets, washing- 
stand on three legs, and a poker. 
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Quite satisfied, he closes his door, and locks himself in; 
double-locks himself in, which was not his custom. Thus 
secured against surprise, he takes off his cravat; puts on 
his dressing-gown and slippers, and his night-cap; and 
sits before the fire to take his gruel. 


It ts a very low fire, indeed, nothing for such a bitter night. 
He ts obliged to sit close to it, and brood over it, before 
he can extract the least sensation of warmth from such a 
handful of fuel. 


ScroocE (walking away) 

Humbug! (After several turns, he sits down again. He 
glances at an unused bell that hangs in the room and com- 
municates, for some purpose now forgotten, with a@ cham- 
ber in the highest story of the building. As he looks, he 
sees the bell begin to swing. It swings so sofily that it 
scarcely makes a sound; but soon it rings loudly, and so 
does every bell in the house. The bells cease and are fol- 
lowed by a clanking noise deep down below as if some per- 
son were dragging a heavy chain over the casks in the wine 
merchant's cellar. Then the cellar door flies open with a 
booming sound, and the noise, much louder, is heard com- 
ing up the stairs, then coming straight toward the door.) 
It’s humbug still! I won’t believe it! (Then as he sees 
who tt is.) I know him! Marley’s ghost! (For MarLey 
it is. Marry in his pigtail, usual waistcoat, tights and 
boots. The chain he draws is clasped about his middle. 
It ts long and wound about him like a tail, and it is made 
of cash boxes, keys, padlocks, ledgers, deeds, and heavy 
purses wrought in steel.) How now! What do you want 
with me? 


GuHost 
Much! 


ScROOGE 
Who are you? 
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GHOST 
Ask me who I was. 


ScROOGE 
Who were you then? (Then raising his voice.) You're 
particular, for a shade. 


GHOST 
In life I was your partner, Jacob Marley. 


Scrooce (looking at him, doubtfully) 
Can you—can you sit down? 


GHOST 
T can. 


SCROOGE 
Do it then. 
(The Guost sits down on the opposite side of the fire- 
place as if he were quite used to it.) 


GHOST 
You don’t believe in me. 


SCROOGE 
I don’t. 


GHOST 
What evidence would you have of my reality beyond that 
of your own senses? 


ScROOGE 
I don’t know. 


GHOST 
Why do you doubt your own senses ? 


ScROOGE 
Because a little thing affects them. A slight disorder of 
the stomach makes them cheats. You may be an un- 
digested bit of beef, a blot of mustard, a crumb of cheese, 
a fragment of an underdone potato. There’s more of 
gravy than of grave about you, whatever you are. (The 
Guost sits motionless while ScRooGE is talking.) You see 
this toothpick ? 
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GHOST 
I do. 


SCROOGE 
You are not looking at it. 


GHOST 
But I see it nevertheless. 


SCROOGE 

Well, I have but to swallow this and be persecuted for 
the rest of my days by a legion of goblins, all of my own 
creation. Humbug, I tell you, humbug! (Az this the 
Guost raises a frightful cry and shakes his chain with 
a dismal and appalling noise. ScroocEe holds on to his 
chair to save himself from fainting. But how much 
greater is his horror when the Guost takes off the ban- 
dages from his head as if they are too warm to wear in- 
doors, and his lower jaw drops down upon his breast! 
ScroocE (falls upon his knees.) Mercy! Dreadful appa- 
rition, why do you trouble me? 


GHOST 
Man of the worldly mind, do you believe in me or not? 


SCROOGE 
I do. I must. But why do spirits walk the earth, and 
why do they come to me? 


GHost 

It is required of every man that the spirit within him 
should walk abroad among his fellow men and travel far 
and wide; and if that spirit goes not forth in life, it is 
condemned to do so after death. It is doomed to wander 
through the world, oh, woe is me! and witness what it 
cannot share, but might have shared on earth and turned 
to happiness. 

(Again the Guost raises a cry and shakes his chains and 
wrings his shadowy hands.) 


SCROOGE 
You are fettered. Tell me why. 
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GHOST 

I wear the chain I forged in life. I made it link by link 
and yard by yard. I girded it on of my own free will and 
of my own free will I wore it. Is its pattern strange to 
you? (ScroocE trembles more and more.) Or would 
you know the weight and length of the strong coil you 
bear yourself? It was full as heavy and as long as this 
seven Christmas Eves ago. You have labored on it since 
then. It is a ponderous chain. 

(Scrooce glances at the floor as if he expects to find him- 
self surrounded by some fifty or sixty fathoms of iron 
cable.) 


Scrooce (imploringly) 
Jacob! Old Jacob Marley, tell me more! Speak comfort 
to me, Jacob. 


GHOST 
I have none to give. It comes from other regions, Ebe- 
nezer Scrooge, and it is conveyed by other ministers to 
other kinds of men. Nor can I tell you what I would. A 
very little more is all permitted to me. I cannot rest; I 
cannot stay; I cannot linger anywhere. My spirit never 
walked beyond our countinghouse, mark me; in life my 
spirit never roved beyond the narrow limits of our 
money-changing hole; and weary journeys lie before me. 
(It ts a habit with Scrooce, whenever he becomes thought- 
ful, to put his hands in his breeches pockets. Pondering 
on what the Guost has said, he does so now, but without 
lifting up his eyes or getting off his knees.) 

SCROOGE 
You must have been very slow about it, Jacob. 


GHOST 
Slow? 


SCROOGE 
Seven years dead and traveling all the time? 
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GHOST 
The whole time. No rest, no peace. Incessant torture of 
remorse. 


ScROOGE 
You travel fast? 


GuHosT 
On the wings of the wind. 


SCROOGE 
You must have got over a great quantity of ground in 
seven years. 
(The Guost sets up another wailing and clanking of his 
chain.) 


GHOST 

Oh! captive, bound and double-ironed, not to know that 
ages of incessant labor, by immortal creatures, for this 
earth, must pass into eternity before the good of which it 
is susceptible is all developed. Not to know that any 
Christian spirit working kindly in its little sphere, what- 
ever it may be, will find its mortal life too short for its 
vast means of usefulness. Not to know that no space of 
regret can make amends for one life’s opportunities mis- 
used. Yet such was I! Oh! such was I! 


ScRroocE (falteringly) 
But you were always a good man of business, Jacob. 


GHOST 
Business! Mankind was my business. The common wel- 
fare was my business; charity, mercy, forbearance, and 
benevolence were all my business. The dealings of my 
trade were but a drop of water in the comprehensive ocean 
of my business. (The Guost lifts his chain aloft as if it 
were the cause of all his grief and then drops it heavily to 
the floor.) At this time of the rolling year, I suffer most. 
Why did I walk through crowds of fellow beings with my 
eyes turned down and never raise them to that blessed Star 
which led the Wise Men to a poor abode? Were there 
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no poor homes to which its light would have conducted me? 
(Scrooce is so dismayed that he begins to quake.) Wear 
me. My time is nearly gone. 


ScRroocE 
I will. But don’t be hard upon me! Don’t be flowery, 
Jacob. Pray! 


Grost 

How it is that I appear before you in a shape that you can 
see, I may not tell. I have sat invisible beside you many 
and many a day. (Scrooce shivers and wipes the perspi- 
ration from his brow.) That is no light part of my pen- 
ance. I am here to-night to warn you that you have yet a 
chance and hope of escaping my fate. A chance and hope 
of my procuring, Ebenezer. 


ScroocE 
You were always a good friend to me. Thankee! 


Guost (resuming) 
You will be haunted by Three Spirits. 


ScRooGE 
Is that the chance and hope you mentioned, Jacob? 


GHOST 
It is. 


ScroocE 
I—I think I’d rather not. 


GHost 
Without their visits you cannot hope to shun the path I 
tread. Expect the first to-morrow when the bell tolls one. 


SCROOGE 
Couldn’t I take ’em all at once and have it over, Jacob? 


GHOST 
Expect the second on the next night at the same hour. The 


third, upon the next night when the last stroke of twelve 
has ceased tp vibrate. Look to see me no more; and look 
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that for your own sake, you remember what has passed 
between us. 


(The Guost takes his wrapper from the table and binds 
it about his head. Then he rises with his chain bound over 
his arm. As the Guost walks backward, the window 
raises itself a little with each step. He beckons to SCROOGE 
to approach. When they are within two paces of each 
other, Martey’s Guost holds up his hand, warning 
ScRoocE to come no nearer. Incoherent sounds of lamen- 
tation and regret come through the open window. The 
Guost, after listening for a moment, joins the mournful 
dirge and floats out upon the bleak, dark night. For a mo- 
ment ScRoocE stands staring out of the window. The 
noises cease, and he closes the window and examines the 
door by which the Guost has entered. It is double-locked 
as he had locked it with his own hands, and the bolts are 
undisturbed. He tries to say “Humbug” but stops at the 
first syllable. Being in much need of repose, he goes 
straight to bed without undressing and falls asleep in an 
instant.) 
CURTAIN 


SCENE III 
Scrooce’s chambers. 


When Scrooce awakes it is so dark that looking out of bed 
he can hardly distinguish the transparent window from the 
opaque walls of his chamber. He is endeavoring to pierce 
the darkness with his ferret eyes when the chimes of a 
neighboring church strike the four quarters. So he listens 
for the hour. To his great astonishment the heavy bell 
goes from six to seven, and from seven to eight and regu- 
larly up to twelve; then stops. Twelve! It was past two 
when he went to bed. The clock is wrong. He looks at 
his watch. The church clock is right! 


SCROOGE 
Why, it isn’t possible that I can have slept through a whole 
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day and far into another night! It isn’t possible that any- 
thing has happened to the sun and this is twelve at noon! 
(He scrambles out of bed and gropes his way to the win- 
dow. He tries to rub the frost from the pane with the 
sleeve of his dressing-gown, and then he can see but little. 
‘He returns to bed again, carefully drawing his curtains. 
Almost immediately the chimes on the distant church begin 
ringing: (Ding, dong!) A quarter past. (Ding, dong!) 
Half past. (Ding, dong!) A quarter to it. (Ding, 
dong!) The hour itself and nothing else. (As he fir- 
ishes speaking, the hour bell sounds a deep, dull, hol- 
low, melancholy one. The curtains of his bed are drawn 
aside by a hand, and Scroocer, staring up to a half- 
recumbent attitude, finds himself face to face with an un- 
earthly visitor, It is a strange figure, like a child; yet not 
so like a child as an old man. Its hair, which hangs about 
its neck and down its back, is white, as if with age; and yet 
the face has not a wrinkle init. Its legs and arms are most 
delicately formed. It wears a tunic of the purest white, 
and round its waist is bound a lustrous belt. It holds a 
branch of fresh, green holly in its hand, and in singular 
contradiction to that wintry emblem, has its dress trimmed 
with summer flowers. Its cap is held under its arm.) Are 
you the Spirit, sir, whose coming was foretold to me? 


GuHosT 
I am! 
(The voice is soft and gentle.) 


SCROOGE 
Who and what are you? 


GHOST 
I am the Ghost of Christmas Past. 


SCROOGE 
Long past? 


GHOST | 
No. Your past. 
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SCROOGE 
I like your cap. Please be covered. 


GHOST 
What, would you so soon put out with worldly hands the 
light I give? Is it not enough that you are one of those 
whose passions made this cap and force me through whole 
trains of years to wear it low upon my brow? 


SCROOGE 
No offense, sir. May I inquire what business brings you 
here? 


GHOST 
Your welfare! 


ScROOGE 
Iam much obliged, but I cannot help feeling that a night 
of unbroken rest would be more conducive to that end. 


GHOST 
Your reclamation, then. Take heed! (Jt puts out its 
strong hand as it speaks and clasps him gently by the 
arms.) Rise and walk with me. 
(ScroocE rises but finding that the Guost is leading him 
toward the window through which Mar.ey’s Guost had 
gone, he clasps the Guost’s robe in supplication.) 


ScROOGE 
I am a mortal and liable to fall. 


GHOST 

Bear but a touch of my hand there, and you shall be upheld 
in more than this. 

(As Scrooce and the Guost disappear through the win- 
dow, the stage darkens and the backdrop is lifted, revealing 
a country crossroads. There is a little schoolhouse at the 
left, a boy seated on the steps, disconsolate and alone. 
There are green fields to the right, and in the distance may 
be seen the little market town. Scroocr and the Guost 
carry on their conversation in the dark while travelers, 
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farmers, townspeople, and children pass up and down the 
road.) 


SCROOGE 
Good Heaven! I was bred in this place. I was a boy here. 
(The Guost gazes at him kindly. ) 


GHOST 
Your lip is trembling. And what is that upon your cheek? 


SCROOGE (mumbling) 
A pimple, nothing else. 


GHOST 

You recollect the road? 
ScROOGE 

Remember it! I could walk it blindfold. 
GuHost 


Strange to have forgotten it for so many years. (Passers- 
by continue to move in both directions along the road.) 


GuHost 
They are but shadows of things that have been. They 
have no consciousness of us. 


SCROOGE 
I can name them, every one. 


Guost 
See, the school is quite deserted. Only a solitary child, 
neglected by his friends, is left. 


SCROOGE (in a whisper) 
My poor self, it is, as I used to be. 
(He sobs. The Guost touches Scrooce’s arm and points 
to a strange man, in foreign garments, wonderfully real 
and distinct to look at, with an ax stuck in his belt. Ex- 
citedly.) Why, it’s Ali Baba! It’s dear, old honest Ali 
Baba! Yes, yes, I know! One Christmas time, when yon- 
der solitary child was left here all alone, he did come, for 
the first time, just like that. Poor boy! (Other pedestrians 
appear on the highroad.) And there’s Valentine and his 
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wild brother, Orson; there they go. And what’s his name, 
who was put down in his drawers, asleep, at the Gate of 
Damascus? Don’t you see him? And the Sultan’s Groom 
turned upside down by the Genii; there he is upon his 
head! Serve him right! I’m glad of it. What business 
had he to be married to the Princess? (Scrooce, halfway 
between laughing and crying, would make a strange picture 
to his business friends.) ‘There’s the parrot! Green body 
and yellow tail, with a thing like lettuce growing out of 
the top of his head; there he is! Poor Robin Crusoe, he 
called him, when he came home again after sailing round 
the island. Poor Robin Crusoe, where have you been, 
Robin Crusoe? The man thought the boy was dreaming, 
but he wasn’t. It was the parrot, you know! And, there 
goes Crusoe’s Man Friday, running for his life to the little 
creek. Halloa! Hoop! Halloa! (Then, his attention 
returning to the solitary boy on the schoolhouse steps, he 
cries in pity.) Poor boy! I wish—but it’s too late now. 


GHOST 
What is the matter ? 


5cCROOGE 

Nothing, nothing. There was a boy singing a Christmas 
carol at my door last night. I should like to have given 
him something, that’s all. 

(The roads have cleared, and only the boy on the school- 
house steps remains. He 1s not reading now but looking 
up and down desparingly. At last his face lights up in a 
smile as he discovers a little girl peering round the corner 
at him. Discovered, she rushes toward him.) 


LittLe Fan (kissing him) 
Dear, dear brother. I have come to bring you home, dear 
brother. (Laughing.) To bring you home, home, home! 


Boy 
Home, little Fan? 


LitTLe Fan 
Home for good and all. Home forever and ever. Father 
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is so much kinder than he used to be that home is like 
heaven! He spoke to me so gently when he told me to go 
and bring you home. And you’re to be a man and are 
never coming back here. But first, we’re to be together 
all the Christmas long and have the merriest time in all the 
world. 


Boy 
You are quite a woman, little Fan. 
(LittLe Fan claps her hands and drags him laughing to 
the schoolhouse door. The SCHOOLMASTER appears at the 
door.) 


SCHOOLMASTER (in a terrible voice) 
Bring down Master Scrooge’s box, there! 
(A Porter appears with Master Scrooce’s box on his 
back, and the little party starts off for the market town.) 


(The back scene fades and the lighting of the forestage 
reveals SCROOGE and the Guost seated at the right.) 


GHOST 
Always a delicate creature, whom a breath might have 
withered. But she had a large heart. She was your sister? 


SCROOGE 
She was. You're right, Spirit, I will not gainsay it. God 
forbid ! 


GHOST 
She died a woman and had, I think, children. 


ScROOGE 
One child. 


GHOST 
True. Your nephew. 

ScCROOGE (faintly) 
Yes! 
(The lights on the forestage are again dimmed and the 
backstage reveals the interior of Frzziwic’s warehouse. 
There are several persons present, including the pro- 
prietor.) 
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GuHost 
Recognize the place? 


SCROOGE 
Know it! Wasn’t I apprenticed here? Why, there’s old 
Fezziwig. Bless his heart; it’s Fezziwig alive again. 
(Old Fezztwic lays down his pen, and looks up at the 
clock, which points to the hour of seven. He laughs to 
himself.) 


FEZZIWIG 
Yo ho, there! Ebenezer! Dick! 
(Scrooce’s former self, now a grown young man, comes 
in briskly, accompanied by his fellow- prentice.) 


REAL SCROOGE 
Dick Wilkins, to be sure! Bless me, yes. There he is. 
He was very much attached to me, was Dick. Poor Dick! 
Dear, dear! 


FEzziwic (on backstage) 

Yo, ho, my boys! No more work to-night. Christmas 
Eve, Dick. Christmas, Ebenezer! Let’s have the shutters 
up before a man can say Jack Robinson! (The two young 
men rush to obey the master’s orders.) Hilli-ho! Clear 
away, my lads, and let’s have more room here! Hilli-ho, 
Dick! Chirrup, Ebenezer ! 

(Again they leap to obey the order of their beloved master. 
There is nothing they would not do for him, and in a 
minute the place is cleared, the floor swept, lamps ad- 
justed, fuel heaped upon the fire and when they have 
finished the little room is snug, dry and as brightly lighted 
as a ballroom. 

In comes a fiddler with a music-book, and goes up to the 
lofty desk, and makes an orchestra of it, and tunes like 
fifty stomachaches. In comes Mrs. Fezziwic, one vast, 
substantial smile. In come the three Miss Fezztwics, 
beaming and lovable. In come the six young followers 
whose hearts they broke. In come all the young men and 
women employed in the business. In comes the housemaid, 
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with her cousin, the baker. In comes the cook, with her 
brother's particular friend, the milkman. In comes the boy 
from over the way, who is suspected of not having board 
enough from his master; trying to hide himself behind the 
girl from next door but one, who was proved to have had 
her ears pulled by her mistress. In they all come, one 
after another; some shyly, some boldly, some gracefully, 
some awkwardly, some pushing, some pulling; in they all 
come, anyhow and everyhow. Away they all go, twenty 
couple at once; hands half round and back again the other 
way; down the middle and up again; round and round in 
various stages of affectionate grouping; old top couple 
always turning up in the wrong place; new top couple 
starting off again, as soon as they get there; all top couples 
at last, and not a bottom one to help them! When this 
result is brought about, old Frezztwtc, clapping his hands 
to stop the dance, cries out, “Well done!” and the fiddler 
plunges his hot face into a pot of porter, especially pro- 
vided for that purpose. But, scorning rest, upon his re- 
appearance he instantly begins again, though there are no 
dancers yet, as if the other fiddler had been carried home, 
exhausted, on a shutter, and he were a brand-new man 
resolved to beat him out of sight or perish. 
There are more dances, and there are forfeits, and more 
dances, and there is cake, and there is negus, and there 
is a great piece of cold roast, and there is a great piece of 
cold boiled, and there are mince-pies, and plenty of beer. 
But the great effect of the evening comes after the roast 
and boiled, when the fiddler (an artful dog, mind! the sort 
of man who knows his business better than you or I could 
have told it him!) struck up “Sir Roger de Coverley.” 
Then old Fezztwic stands out to dance with Mrs. 
Fezziwic. Top couple, too; with a good stiff piece of 
work cut out for them; three or four and twenty pair of 
pariners; people who are not to be trifled with; people 
who will dance, and have no notion of walking. 
But tf they were twice as many—ah, four times—old 
FEzziwic would be a match for them, and so would 
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Mrs. Fezziwic. As to her, she is worthy to be his partner 
in every sense of the term. If that’s not high praise, tell 
me higher, and I'll use it. A positive light appears to issue 
from Fezzrwic’s calves. They shine in every part of the 
dance like moons. You can’t predict, at any given time, 
what will become of them next. And when old FEezzrw1G 
and Mrs. Fezzrwic have gone all through the dance— 
advance and retire, both hands to your partner, bow and 
courtesy, corkscrew, thread-the-needle, and back again to 
your place—FeEzziwic “cuts”—cuts so deftly, that he ap- 
pears to wink with his legs, and comes upon his feet with- 
out a stagger. 

When the clock is striking eleven, this domestic ball breaks 
up. Mr. and Mrs. Fezziwic, take their stations, one on 
either side of the door, and shake hands with every person 
as he or she goes out, wishing him or her a merry Christ- 
mas. When all have retired but the two ’prentices they do 
the same to them, and thus the cheerful voices die away, 
The lights fade. 

During the whole of this time Scroocr has acted like a 
man out of his wits. Suddenly he becomes conscious that 
the eyes of the Guost are looking full upon him.) 


Guost 


A small matter to make these silly folks so full of grati- 
tude. 


ScROOGE 
Small! 


Guost 
Why! Is it not? He spent but a few pounds of your 
mortal money, three or four, perhaps. Is that so much 
that he deserves this praise? 


ScROOGE (heatedly) 
It isn’t that, Spirit. He has the power to render us happy 
or unhappy; to make our service light or burdensome; a 
pleasure or a toil. Say that his power lies in words and 
looks, in things so slight and insignificant that it is im- 
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possible to add or count ’em up; what then? The happi- 
ness he gives is quite as great as if it cost a fortune. 
(He stops abruptly.) 


GHOST 
What is the matter ? 


SCROOGE 
Nothing particular. 


GuHOosT 
Something, I think? 


SCROOGE 
No, no. I should like to be able to say a word or two 
to my clerk just now. That is all. 


GuHostT 
My time grows short. Quick! 
(This remark is not made to Scrooce, but it produces an 
immediate effect. The backstage is again lighted, and again 
Scrooce sees himself. He is an older man, in the prime 
of life. He is not alone, for at his side is a fair young 
girl in mourning dress.) 


Younc Giri 
It matters little to you, very little. Another idol has dis- 
placed me; and if it can cheer and comfort you in time to 
come, as I would have tried to do, I have no just cause to 
grieve. 


Younc Man 
What idol has displaced you? 


Younc Giri 
A. golden one. 


Youne Man 
This is an even-handed dealing of the world! There is 
nothing on which it is so hard as poverty; and there is 
nothing it professes to condemn with such severity as the 
pursuit of wealth. 
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Youne Giri 
You fear the world too much. All your other hopes have 
merged into the hope of being beyond the chance of its 
sordid reproach. I have seen your nobler aspirations fall 
off one by one, until the master passion, Gain, engrosses 
you. Have I not? 


Younc Man 
What then? Even if I have grown so much wiser, what 
then? I am not changed towards you. (She shakes her 
head.) Am I? 


Younc Grr 
Our contract is an old one. It was made when we were 
both poor and content to be so until in good season we 
could improve our worldly fortune by our patient in- 
dustry. You are changed. When it was made, you were 
another man. 


Younc Man 
I was a boy. 


Younc Girt 
Your own feeling tells you that you were not what you 
are. Iam. That which promised happiness when we were 
one in heart is fraught with misery now that we are two. 
How often and how keenly I have thought of this, I will 
not say. It is enough that I have thought of it and can 
release you. 

Younc Man 
Have I ever sought release? 


Younc Grrr 
In words? No. Never. 


Younc Man 
In what, then? 


Younc Giri 
In a changed nature; in an altered spirit; in another at- 
mosphere of life; another Hope as its great end. In 
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everything that made my love of any value in your sight. 
If this had never been between us, tell me, would you seek 
me out and try to win me now? Ah, no! 

Younc Man 
You think not. 


Younc Giri 

I would gladly think otherwise if I could. Heaven knows! 
When J have learned a truth like this, I know how strong 
and irresistible it must be. But if you were free to-day, to- 
morrow, yesterday, can I believe you would choose a 
dowerless girl—you who, in your very confidence with 
her, weigh everything by gain; or, choosing her, if for a 
moment you were false enough to your one guiding prin- 
ciple to do so, do I not know that your repentance and 
regret would surely follow? I do, and I release you. 
With a full heart, for the love of him you once were. 
(He tries to speak, but she turns her head away and con- 
tinues.) You may—the memory of what is past half 
makes me hope you will—have pain in this. A very, very 
brief time, and you will dismiss the recollection of it, 
gladly, as an unprofitable dream, from which it happened 
well that you awoke. May you be happy in the life you 
have chosen. 

(She rises and leaves him. The lights on the backstage 
again fade.) 

SCROOGE 

Spirit, show me no more! Conduct me home. Why do 
you delight to torture me? 


GHOST 
One shadow more! 


SCROOGE 
No more, no more. I don’t wish to see it. Show me no 
more! 
(The Guost ts relentless and pinions ScRooce’s arms to 
his sides and compels him to observe what follows. The 
lights on the forestage fade and backstage is revealed an- 
other scene in Scrooce’s early life. They are in another 
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scene and place; a room, not very large or handsome, but 
full of comfort. Near to the winter fire sits a beautiful 
young girl, so like that last that ScrooceE believes it was the 
same, until he sees her, now a comely matron, sitting oppo- 
site her daughter. The noise in this room is perfectly tumul- 
tuous, for there are more children there than Scrooce in his 
agitated state of mind can count; and, unlike the celebrated 
herd in the poem, they are not forty children conducting 
themselves like one, but every child is conducting itself 
like forty. The consequences are uproarious beyond be- 
hef ; but no one seems to care; on the contrary, the mother 
and daughter laugh heartily and enjoy it very much; and 
the latter, soon beginning to mingle in the sports, gets pil- 
laged by the young brigands most ruthlessly. 

But now a knocking at the door is heard, and such a rush 
immediately ensues that she, with laughing face and fig- 
ured dress, is borne towards it, in the center of a flushed 
and boisterous group, just in time to greet the father, who 
comes home attended by a man laden with Christmas toys 
and presents. Then the shouting and the struggling and 
the onslaught that is made on the defenseless porter! The 
scaling him, with chairs for ladders, to dive into his 
pockets, despoil him of brown paper parcels, hold on tight 
by his cravat, hug him round the neck, pommel his back, 
and kick his legs in irrepressible affection!’ The shouts of 
wonder and delight with which the development of every 
package is received! The terrible announcement that the 
baby had been taken in the act of putting a doll’s frying 
pan into his mouth and is more than suspected of having 
swallowed a fictitious turkey, glued on a wooden platter! 
The immense relief of finding this a false alarm! The joy, 
and gratitude and ecstasy! They are all indescribable 
alike. It is enough that, by degrees, the children and their 
emotions get out of the parlor, and, by one stair at a time, 
up to the top of the house, where they go to bed and so 
subside. 

And now Scrooce looks on more attentively than ever, 
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when the master of the house, having his daughter leaning 
fondly on him, sits down with her and her mother at his 
own fireside; and when he thinks that such another crea- 
ture, quite as graceful and as full of promise, might have 
called him father and been a springtime in the haggard 
winter of his life, his sight grows very dim indeed.) 
HusBaND 
Belle, I saw an old friend of yours this afternoon. 


WIFE 
Who was it? 


HusBAND 
Guess! 


WIFE 
How can I? Tut, don’t I know? (Laughing.) Mr. 
Scrooge. 


HusBaNnpD 
Mr. Scrooge it was. I passed his office window; and as 
it was not shut up and he had a candle inside, I could 
scarcely help seeing him. His partner lies upon the point 
of death, I hear, and there he sat alone. Quite alone in 
the world, I do believe. 
(The light again fades.) 


SCROOGE 
Spirit! Remove me from this place, 


GHOST 

I told you these were shadows of things that have been. 
That they are what they are, do not blame me. (He turns 
upon the Guost and wrestles with it. The Guost is un- 
disturbed, and ScRooGE can only shout) Leave me! Take 
me back! Haunt me no longer. 

(After a terrific effort ScRoocE is triumphant and finds 
himself, exhausted, in his own chambers. He has barely 
time to reel to his bed before he sinks into a heavy sleep.) 


CURTAIN 
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SCENE IV 
Scrooce’s Chambers. 


After the house is darkened and before the curtain rises, the 
chimes of the distant church may be heard tolling the quar- 
ter, half and three-quarter hour. Then, after a short 
pause, the deep sonorous one is tolled, and the curtain rises 
to reveal SCROOGE staring at a strange visitor. It is clothed 
in one simple, deep green robe, or mantle, bordered with 
white fur. The mantle hangs loosely upon his figure, the 
feet are bare and the head crowned with a holly wreath, 
set here and there with icicles. 


GHosT 
Look upon me! I am the Ghost of Christmas Present. 
(ScroocE leaves his bed to better view his visitor.) You 
have never seen the like of me before! 


SCROOGE 
Never. 


GuHosT 
You have never walked forth with the younger members 
of my family, meaning my elder brothers born in these 
later years? 


SCROOGE 
I don’t think I have. I am afraid I have not. Have you 
had many brothers, Spirit? 


GHOST 
More than nineteen hundred. 


SCROOGE 
A tremendous family to provide for. 
(The Guost bows. Scrooce impatiently.) Spirit, con- 
duct me where you will. I went forth last night on com- 
pulsion, and I learned a lesson which is working now. 
To-night, if you have aught to teach me, let me profit by it. 


Guost 
Touch my robe! 
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(Scrooce obeys the Guost, and the lights on the forestage 
are dimmed and the action backstage begins. The scene is 
the kitchen and dining room of Bos Cratcuit’s four- 
roomed flat. Mrs. Cratcuir stands at the stove prepar- 
ing the Cratchit Christmas dinner. BrLinpa and PETER, 
her children, are gleefully helping her.) 


Mrs. CRATCHIT 
What has ever got your precious father, then? And your 
brother, Tiny Tim? And Martha warn’t as late last 
Christmas Day by half an hour. 


Martua (entering) 
Here’s Martha, mother. 


BELINDA 
Here’s Martha, mother! 


PETER 
Hurrah! There’s such a goose, Martha! 


Mrs. Cratcuit (holding Martua in her arms and kissing 
her a dozen times) 
Why, bless your heart alive, my dear. How late you are! 


MarTHA 
‘We'd a deal of work to finish up last night, and we had 
to clear away this morning. 


Mrs. CraTcHIT 
Well! Never mind so long as you are here. Sit ye down 
by the fire, my dear, and have a warm. Lord bless you! 


PETER 
No, no! There’s father coming. Hide, Martha, hide! 
(Martua goes behind kitchen door.) 


Bos Cratcuit (entering with Tiny Tim on his shoulder) 
Why, where’s our Martha? 


Mrs. CRATCHIT 
‘Not coming. 


Bos 
Not coming! Not coming on Christmas Day! 
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(But MartHa cannot see her father disappointed, and she 
leaves her hiding place and runs to his arms. The two 
young Cratcuits rush Tiny T1m to the wash room.) 


Mrs. CraTcHIT 
And how did Tiny Tim behave? 


Bog 

As good as gold and better. Somehow he gets thoughtful, 
sitting by himself so much, and thinks the strangest things 
you ever heard. He told me, coming home, that he hoped 
people saw him in the church, because he was a cripple, 
and it might be pleasant for them to remember, upon 
Christmas Day, who made lame beggars walk and blind 
men see. 

(Tiny Tim, on his active little crutch, reappears and is 
escorted to a high stool by the stove from which he can 
observe all that is going on. All the Cratcuits become 
very busy preparing for dinner; Mrs. CRaTCHIT making 
gravy, BELINDA mashing potatoes; MARTHA dusting the 
plates, and PETER arranging the chairs. Tiny Tim, ex- 
cited by all the bustle, beats on the table with his knife.) 


Tiny Tim 
Hurrah! 
(The dinner is placed upon the table, and all are seated. 
Bos Cratcuir takes a tumbler and fills it with hot stuff 
from a jug.) 


Bog 
A merry Christmas to us all, my dears. God bless us! 


ALL 
A merry Christmas. 


Tiny Tim 
God bless us every one! 
(While they are busy eating, ScroocE looks toward the 
GHOST.) 


SCROOGE 
Spirit, tell me if Tiny Tim will live. 
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Guost 
I see a vacant seat in the poor chimney-corner, and a crutch 
without an owner, carefully preserved. If these shadows 
remain unaltered by the Future, the child will die. 


SCROOGE 
No, no! Oh, no, kind Spirit. Say he will be spared. 


GHOST 

If these shadows remain unaltered by the Future, none 
other of my race will find him here. What then? If he 
be like to die, he had better do it and decrease the surplus 
population. (Scrooce hangs his head as he hears his own 
words quoted.) Man, if man you be in heart, not adamant, 
forbear that wicked cant until you have discovered what 
the surplus is and where it is. Will you decide what men 
shall live, what men shall die? It may be that in the sight 
of Heaven you are more worthless and less fit to live than 
millions like this poor man’s child. O God, to hear the in- 
sect on the leaf pronouncing on the too much life among 
his hungry brothers in the dust! 

(Scrooce’s head sinks lower upon his breast.) 


Bog (standing and holding aloft a glass) 
Mr. Scrooge! I’ll give you Mr. Scrooge, the founder of 


this feast. 


Mrs. CRrATCHIT 
The founder of the feast, indeed! I wish I had him here. 


I'd give him a piece of my mind to feast upon, and I hope 
he’d have a good appetite for it. 


Bos 
My dear, the children. Christmas Day. 


Mrs. CratcHIT 
It should be Christmas Day, I’m sure, on which one drinks 
the health of such an odious, stingy, hard, unfeeling man 
as Mr. Scrooge. You know he is, Robert! Nobody knows 
it better than you do, poor fellow! 
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Bos (mildly) 
My dear. Christmas Day. 


Mrs. CRraTCHIT 
Pll drink his health for your sake and the day’s, not for 
his. Long life to him! A merry Christmas and a happy 
New Year! He’ll be very merry and very happy, I have no 
doubt ! 


(The backstage is darkened, and ScRoocE is seen with his 
head bowed almost between his knees.) 


GuosT (peering as if into space) 

I see a place where miners live, who labor in the bowels of 
the earth. A light shines from the window of a hut. In- 
side there is a cheerful company around a glowing fire. 
There is an old, old man, his wife, their children, and their 
children’s children, all in gay holiday attire. The old man 
is singing a Christmas carol. How can they be happy in 
such a hovel? (ScroocE groans.) Now I am traveling 
across a dark moor toward the sea. There are frightful 
rocks, and my ears are deafened by the thundering of the 
sea as it rolls and rages and roars among the rocks. Afar 
out to sea, upon a dismal reef of sunken rocks, there 
stands a lonely lighthouse. Inside I see two men join- 
ing their horny hands across the table at which they sit, 
drinking their grog, wishing each other a merry Christ- 
mas. How can they be happy in such a lonely place? 
(SCROOGE groans again.) Now I am above the dark and 
heaving sea, and I am aboard a sailing ship. The helmsman 
is at the wheel, the officers on watch, the lookout on the 
bow, dark ghostly figures in their several stations. Each is 
humming a Christmas carol, each recalling some remem- 
bered Christmas among the loved ones at home. How can 
they be happy in the face of such danger ? 

(The forestage darkens and a hearty laugh is heard from 
the backstage. As the lights are raised, there is revealed 
the home of Scrooce’s nephew. A small group of people 
are seated in a bright gleaming room.) 
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FRED 

Ha, ha! Ha, ha, ha, ha! He said Christmas was a hum- 
bug, as I live. He believed it, too. 


Mrs. FrepD 
More shame for him, Fred! 


FRED 
He’s a comical old fellow, that’s the truth, and not so pleas- 
ant as he might be. However, his offenses carry their 
own punishment, and I have nothing to say against him. 


Mrs. FRED 
I’m sure he is very rich, Fred. At least you always tell 
me so. 


FRED 
What of that, my dear? His wealth is of no use to him. 
He don’t do any good with it. He don’t make himself 
comfortable with it. He hasn’t the satisfaction of think- 
ing—ha, ha, ha!—that he is ever going to benefit us 
with it. 

Mrs. FReD 
I have no patience with him. 
(The guests nod thew heads to show they are of the same 
opinion.) 

FRED 
Oh, I have! Iam sorry for him: I couldn’t be angry with 
him if I tried. Who suffers by his ill whims? Himself, 
always. Here, he takes it into his head to dislike us, and 
he won’t come and dine with us. What’s the consequence? 
He doesn’t lose much of a dinner. 


Mrs. FRED 
Indeed, I think he loses a very good dinner. 
(The guests nod their heads to show they are of the same 
opinion. ) 

FRED 
Well, I’m very glad to hear it, because I haven’t much 
faith in these young housekeepers. (He laughs again.) 
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I was going to say that the consequence of his taking a 
dislike to us and not making merry with us is, as I think, 
that he loses some pleasant moments, which could do him 
no harm. I am sure he loses pleasanter companions than 
he can find in his own thoughts, either in his moldy old 
office or his dusty chambers. I mean to give him the same 
chance every year, whether he likes it or not, for I pity 
him. He may rail at Christmas till he dies, but he can’t 
help thinking better of it—I defy him—if he finds me 
going there, in good temper year after year and saying, 
“Uncle Scrooge, how are you?” If it only puts him in the 
vein to leave his poor clerk fifty pounds, that’s something ; 
and I think I shook him, yesterday. 
(Tea is served, and one of the quests plays music. A 
country dance, a song, and a game of blindman’s bluff 
follow each other quickly.) 


FRED 
A merry Christmas and a happy New Year to the old man, 
whatever he is. He wouldn’t take it from me, but he may 
have it, nevertheless. 
(The party breaks up, and the lights fade.) 


SCROOGE 
Are spirits’ lives short? 


GHOsT 
My life on this globe is very brief. It ends to-night. 


SCROOGE 
To-night! 

Guost 
To-night at midnight. Hark! The time is drawing near. 
When the bell strikes I shall be gone. 
(After a pause the distant chimes begin to strike, and on 
the last stroke the Guost or CHRISTMAS PRESENT fades 
away.) : 

CURTAIN 
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SCENE V 
Scrooce’s chambers 


SCROOGE is awake and awaiting the advent of the Turrp 
Guost. The distant chimes have hardly died away before 
a tall and stately figure enters, garbed in a long gray robe, 
the hood of which nearly covers his face. The robe reaches 
to the floor, and the sleeves are full and longer than they 
need have been. 


SCROOGE 
I am in the presence of the Ghost of Christmas Yet to 
Come? (The Guost does not answer but points a long, 
bony finger off toward the distance.) You are about to 
show me shadows of the things that have not happened, but 
will happen in the time before us. Is that so, Spirit? 
(Again the Guost faces Scrooce. He folds his arms and 
looks intently at the poor mortal before him.) Ghost of 
the Future! I fear you more than any specter I have seen. 
But as I know your purpose is to do me good, and as I 
hope to live to be another man from what I was, I am 
prepared to bear you company and do it with a thankful 
heart. Will you not speak to me? 
(The hand of the Guost now points directly towards the 
backstage. The forestage dims and the backdrop rises, 
revealing a street corner in the city. The setting sun shines 
on one street; the other is dark and gloomy. Some men, 
with whom Scrooce had done business only the day be- 
fore, pass. Two, coming from opposite directions, greet 
each other.) 

First Man 
How are you? 

SEconD Man 
How are you? 

First Man 
Well! Old Scratch has got his own at last, hey? 


Sreconp Man 
So I am told. Cold, isn’t it? 
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First Man 
Seasonable for Christmas time. You’re not a skater, I 
suppose? 


SECOND Man 
No. No. Something else to think of. Good morning! 
(The Seconp MAN goes off. Other gentlemen come up 
and speak to First May.) 


First Man 
Well! Old Scratch is dead. What did he die of ? 


THiIrD Man 
I don’t know much about it. I only know he is dead. 


FourtH Man 
When did he die? 


THIRD Man 
Last night, I believe. 


FirtH Man 
Why, what was the matter with him? I thought he’d 
never die. 


First Man 
God knows! 
(He stifles a yawn.) 


FourtH Man 
What has he done with his money? 


Tuirp Man 
I haven’t heard. Left it to his company, perhaps. He 
hasn’t left it to me. That’s all I know. 
(There is general laughter.) 


Firth Man 
It’s likely to be a very cheap funeral, for, upon my life, I 
don’t know of anybody to go to it. Suppose we make up 
a party and volunteer ? 


First Man 
I don’t mind going if lunch is provided. But I must be 
fed if I volunteer. 
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Well, I am the most disinterested among you, after all, 
for I never wear black gloves and I never eat lunch. But 
I'll offer to go if anybody else will. When I come to think 
of it, ’m not at all sure that I wasn’t his most particular 
friend, for we used to speak to each other when we passed. 
(The group breaks up, and the men go to the various tasks. 
Their places are taken, first, by a man of sinister face in 
faded black, and several others, men and women, who bear 
sacks upon their shoulders.) 


Jor (a fence) 
One at a time. Let the charwoman be first, let the laun- 
dress be the second, and let the undertaker’s man be third. 
(The Cuarwoman throws her bundle at his feet and 
stands looking at him with bold defiance.) What odds, 
then? What odds, Mrs. Dilber? Every person has a 
right to take care of themselves. He always did. 


CHARWOMAN 
That’s true, indeed. No man more so. 


JOE 
Why, then, don’t stand there staring as you were afraid, 
woman! Who’s the wiser? We're not going to pick holes 
in each other’s coats, I suppose? 


LAUNDRESS 
No, indeed! We should hope not. 


CHARWOMAN 
Very well, then. That’s enough. Who’s the worse for 
the loss of a few things like these? Not a dead man, I 
suppose ? 


LAUNDRESS 
If he wanted to keep ’em after he was dead, a wicked old 
screw, why wasn’t he natural in his lifetime? If he had 
been, he’d have had somebody to look after him when he 
was struck with Death, instead of lying gasping out his 
last there, alone by himself. 
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CHARWOMAN 
It’s the truest word that ever was spoke. It’s a judgment 
on him. 


LAUNDRESS 
I wish it were a little heavier judgment, and it should have 
been, you may depend upon it, if I could have laid my 
hands on anything else. 


CHARWOMAN 

Open that bundle, old Joe, and let me know the value of 
it. Speak out plain. I’m not afraid to be the first, not 
afraid for them to see it. We knew pretty well that we 
were helping ourselves before we met here, I believe. It’s 
no sin. Open the bundle, Joe. 

(The gallantry of the UNDERTAKER’s Man will not permit 
this and he places his plunder before the fence. He pre- 
sents seals, pencil case, a pair of sleeve-buttons, and a 
brooch of no great value.) 


Jor 
Sixpence, and not another ha’ penny if I was to be boiled 
in oil for not giving it. Who’s next? 


LAuNDRESS 
Me, I’m next. 
(Sheets, towels, a little wearing apparel, two old-fashioned 
silver teaspoons, a pair of sugar tongs, and a few boots.) 


JOE 
I always give too much to the ladies. It’s a weakness of 
mine, and that’s the way I ruin myself. (Handing her 
some coins.) ‘That’s your account. If you asked me for 
another penny and made it an open question, I’d repent of 
being so liberal and knock off half a crown. 


CHARWOMAN 
And now undo my bundle, Joe. 
(JoE goes down on his hands and knees for greater con- 
venience in opening it. He brings forth a large, heavy roll 
of some dark stuff.) 
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JOE 
What do you call this? Bed curtains? 


CHARWOMAN (laughing) 
Ah! Bed curtains they are! 


JoE 
You don’t mean to say you took ’em down, rings and all, 
with him lying there? 


CHARWOMAN 
Yes. Ido. Why not? i 
JoE 


You were born to make your fortune, and you'll certainly 
do it. 


CHARWOMAN 
I certainly shan’t hold my hand when I can get anything 
in it by reaching out, for the sake of such a man as he was, 
I promise you, Joe. Don’t drop that oil upon the blankets, 
now. 


JOE 
His blankets? 

CHARWOMAN 
Whose else’s do you think? He isn’t likely to take cold 
without ’em, I dare say. 


JOE (stopping his work and looking up) 
I hope he didn’t die of anything catching? Eh? 


CHARWOMAN 
Don’t you be afraid of that. I ain’t so fond of his company 
that I’d loiter about him for such things, if he did. Ah! 
You may look through that shirt till your eyes ache; but 
you won't find a hole in it, nor a threadbare place. It’s 
the best he had, and a fine one too. They’d have wasted 
it if it hadn’t been for me. 


JOE 
What do you call wasting of it? 
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CHARWOMAN 

Putting it on him to be buried in, to be sure. Somebody 
was fool enough to do it, but I took it off again. If calico 
isn’t good enough for such a purpose, it isn’t good enough 
for anything. It’s quite becoming to the body. He can’t 
look uglier than he did in that one. (Jor takes out his bag 
with money in it to pay the CHARWOMAN.) Ha, ha! This 
is the end of it, you see! He frightened every one away 
from him when he was alive, to profit us when he was 
dead. Ha, ha, ha! 

(The ghouls take their pay and go their several ways. The 
lights fade.) 


SCROOGE 
Specter, something informs me that our parting moment 
is at hand. Tell me, what man was that who had neither 
friends to care that he had gone nor loved ones to protect 
him from the ghouls? 


GHOosT 

There is yet one more scene. (The inexorable finger be- 
gins again to point, and the lights on the backstage reveal a 
graveyard. Walled in by houses; overrun by grass and 
weeds, the growth of vegetation’s death, not life; choked 
up with too much burying, fat with repleted appetite. The 
Guost continues to point, but he points to a separate head- 
stone that stands apart from its fellows.) Read! 


SCROOGE 
Ebenezer Scrooge! Was I that man who none loved? 
(The Guost continues to point to the tombstone.) Oh, 
no, Spirit. Oh, no, no, no! (More calmly.) Spirit, hear 
me! I am not the man I was. I will not be the man 
I must have been but for this intercourse. Why show me 
this if I am past all hope? (The Guost’s hand appears to 
shake.) Good Spirit, your nature intercedes for me, pities 
me. Assure me that I may yet change these shadows you 
have shown me, by an altered life. (Scrooce falls to his 
knees and bows his head.) I will honor Christmas in my 
heart and try to keep it all the year. I will live in the past, 
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the present, and the future. The Spirits of all three shall 
strive within me. I will not shut out the lessons that they 
teach. Oh, tell me that I may sponge away the writing on 
this stone! 

(When he lifts his head, he finds the Guost has gone.) 


CURTAIN 


SCENE VI 


Scrooce’s chambers again. The curtains about the bed are 
yanked aside, and a man who looks like a ‘younger 
ScroocE leaps out with a halloa on his ips. He smiles and 
opens doors, curtains, shades, everything. Sunshine 
streams through the room. 


SCROOGE 
I will live in the past, the present, and the future. The 
spirits of all three shall strive within me. O, Jacob Marley! 
Heaven and Christmas be praised for this! I say it on 
my knees, old Jacob, on my knees. (Going to the curtains 
about the bed.) They are not torn down, they are not torn 
down, rings and all. They are here; I am here; the 
shadows of the things that would have been may be dis- 
pelled. They will be. I know they will be. (He begins 
to dress.) J don’t know what to do! I am as light as a 
feather; I am as happy as an angel; I am as merry as a 
schoolboy. I am as giddy as a drunken man. A merry 
Christmas to everybody! A happy New Year to all the 
world! Hallo here! Whoop! Hallo! (He finishes 
dressing and skips about the room.) ‘There’s the sauce- 
pan that the gruel was in. There’s the door by which the 
Ghost of Jacob Marley entered! There’s the corner where 
the Ghost of Christmas Present sat! There’s the window 
where I saw the wandering Spirits. It’s all right; it’s all 
true; it all happened. Ha, ha, ha! (He acts very unlike 
the man we met in the first act.) I don’t know what day 
of the month it is. I don’t know how long I have been 
among the spirits. I don’t know anything. I’m quite a 
baby. Never mind. I don’t care. I’d rather be a baby. 
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Hallo! Whoop! Hallo there! (He is checked in his 
transports by the ringing of the church bells, the lustiest 
peals he has ever heard. Running to the window, he opens 
it and sticks his head out. Calling to some one down be- 
low) What’s to-day? 


Boy’s VoIcE FROM STREET 
Eh! 


SCROOGE 
What’s to-day, my fine fellow? 


Boy’s VoIcr 
To-day! Why, Christmas Day! 


SCROOGE 
It’s Christmas Day! I haven’t missed it. The Spirits 
have done it all in one night. They can do anything they 
like. Of course they can. Of course they can. (Lustily.) 
Hallo, my fine fellow! 


Boy’s VoIcE 
Hallo! 


SCROOGE 
Do you know the poulterer’s, in the next street but one, 
at the corner? 


Boy’s VoIcE 
I should hope I did. 


SCROOGE 
An intelligent boy. A remarkable boy! Do you know 
whether they’ve sold the prize turkey that was hanging up 
there? Not the little prize turkey, the big one? 


Boy’s Voice 
What, the one big as me? 


SCROOGE 
What a delightful boy! It’s a pleasure to talk to him! 
Yes, my buck! 


Boy’s Voice 
It’s hanging there now. 
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ScROOGE 

Is it? Go and buy it. 


Boy’s VoIcre 
Walk-er ! * 


SCROOGE 

No, no! I am in earnest. Go and buy it and tell them to 
bring it here. Come back with the man, and I’ll give you 
a shilling. Come back with him in less than five minutes. 
and I'll give you half a crown. (The sound of the boy’s 
footsteps are heard racing off.) ll send it to Bob 
Cratchit’s. He shan’t know who sends it. It’s twice the 
size of Tiny Tim. No, I’ve a better idea! (Looking at 
the knocker on the door.) 1 shall love it as long as I live. 
It’s a wonderful knocker !—Hallo! Whoop! Here’s the 
turkey. How are you? Merry Christmas. (The Boy and 
the PoULTERER enter with an immense turkey.) Why, it’s 
impossible to carry that to Camden Town. My fine fellow, 
do you know where Bob Cratchit, Mr. Robert Cratchit, of 
Scrooge and Marlcy’s, lives? It’s in Camden Town. 


Boy 
Yes, sir. 


ScROOGE 
Go at once and tell him that I must see him at once. I 


must see him and all his family. Tell him I most particu- 
larly want to see Tiny Tim. Take a cab. Here’s a sov- 
ereign. Hurry! (Scrooce, now thoroughly animated by 
the spirit of Christmas, bustles about arranging things 
neatly. He washes and dons his best clothes. He tries to 
dance and sing and work all at the same time. Calling 
down the stair well) Mrs. Bilder, merry Christmas, Mrs. 
Bilder. Hallo, Mrs. Bilder. Can you roast a turkey 
for me, Mrs. Bilder? Whoop! Hallo! Come up here at 
once. (Mrs. BILDER appears and notwithstanding her 
surprise, hustles off with the turkey. ScRooGE at window 


*#(A ase word denoting incredulity.) 
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again.) Hallo here! Fred! Whoop! Hallo! Come over 
here! 

VOICE FROM THE STREET 
Who is it? 


SCROOGE 
It’s I. Your uncle Scrooge. Go at once and bring your 
wife, my dear niece; bring everybody. You are all to 
have dinner with me. Will you come? 


VOICE 
We will. Merry Christmas. 


SCROOGE 
Hurry, then. Merry Christmas. (He stands for a mo- 
ment looking out the window.) A merry Christmas to 
you, sir. Come up and see me. I hope you succeeded 
yesterday. Come up at once, sir! 
(The First GENTLEMAN who visited ScroocE in his 
countinghouse the day before appears at the door.) 


First GENTLEMAN 
Mr. Scrooge? 


SCROOGE 
Yes, that’s my name, and I fear it may not be pleasant to 
you. Allow me to ask your pardon. And will you have 
the goodness— 
(ScroocEe whispers in his ear.) 


First GENTLEMAN 
Lord bless me! Are you serious, my dear Mr. Scrooge? 


SCROOGE 
If you please. Not a farthing less. A great many back 
payments are included in it, I assure you. Will you do me 
that favor? 


First GENTLEMAN 
My dear sir, I don’t know what to say to such munifi— 


SCROOGE 
Don’t say anything, please. Come and see me. Will you 
come and see me? 
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I will! 


SCROOGE 

Thankee. I am much obliged to you. I thank you fifty 
times. Bless you! Merry Christmas. (He returns to 
his place at the window. He sees the little boy who wanted 
to sing him a carol.) Oh, my fine young wait. Do you 
like turkey? Do you want some? Go home and wash your 
face and get back as fast as your legs will carry you. Ah, 
here comes Bob Cratchit. (He sits in a chair and assumes 
his former stern visage. Bos enters. ScroocE growls.) 
Hallo! What do you mean by coming here at this time of 
day? 


Bos 
I am very sorry, sir. I am behind my time! 


SCROOGE 
You are? Yes, I think you are. Step this way, sir, if 
you please. 


Bos 
It’s only once a year, sir. It shall not be repeated. I was 
making rather merry last evening, sir. 


SCROOGE 
Now, I'll tell you what, my friend. I am not going to 
stand for this sort of thing any longer. And therefore 
(poking Bos in the ribs) and therefore, I am about to 
raise your salary! (Bos stares wide-eyed.) A merry 
Christmas, Bob. A merrier Christmas, Bob, my good fel- 
low, than I have given you for many a year! I'll raise 
your salary and endeavor to assist your struggling family, 
and we'll discuss your affairs this very day over a Christ- 
mas bowl of smoking bishop, Bob! Make up the fires. 
Have your missus and children in. Have Tiny Tim in 
at once, sir! (The Cratcuir family enters, followed by 
Tiny Tim.) Merry Christmas, everybody! Make your- 
self comfortable. Ah, here is my nephew, Fred, and my 
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dear niece. And Old Topper, or I’m blind. Merry Christ- 
mas all! Merry Christmas! 
(He bustles about, finding first a punch bowl, then glasses 
and bottles. He mixes hot water with various ingredients, 
fills the glasses, and passes them about.) 


ALL (glasses aloft) 
Merry Christmas, all, merry Christmas and a happy New 
Year. 
(They drink.) 


Tiny Tim 
God bless us, every one! 


CURTAIN 


Propuction Notes 


The action involving Scroocre and the various Gurosts 
takes place on the forestage. The scene in the countinghouse 
and all scenes within dreams are enacted on the backstage. 

Costumes, where not described in the text, are those of the 
Early Victorian Period. 

Parts may be doubled or cut out at the discretion of the 
Director. 

All action on backstage may be played before simple back- 
drops. 

Curtain of backstage should be painted to resemble walls 
of Scrooce’s chamber. 


THE SEVEN GIFTS 
by Stuart Walker 
As Described by Grace Humphrey 


COPYRIGHT, 1920, BY 
D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 


Reprinted by courtesy of The Playground and Recreation 
Association of America. 


The Seven Gifts can be produced by any one who wishes, with two 
provisions: As soon as you decide to give it, write the author for 
his permission—this is merely a form but is necessary since the play 
has been copyrighted—but go right on with your rehearsals while you 
are waiting for the answer, so that you will not be losing any time. 
Address Mr. Walker at 304 Carnegie Hall, New York City. The 
second provision applies only to those who plan to charge admission 
to the performance of the play. In that case, a fee of five dollars, 


payable to “Tree of Light,” and sent to “Tree of Light,” Post Office 
Station G, New York City, is necessary. 


THE SEVEN GIFTS 


Pantomime! Does the mere word suggest something 
particularly out of your reach—an expensive, brilliant spec- 
tacle which had to depend for its “show” upon the setting and 
the brilliancy of its lighting effects in order to make up to 
the spectators for the absence of the spoken part? If this is 
so, then The Seven Gifts, by Stuart Walker, will be a reve- 
lation to you. This is a pantomime with infinite possibilities. 
It was first given at the Community Christmas tree in New 
York City and was tremendously effective. But its big asset 
lies in the ease with which you or anyone else could produce 
it. It can be given indoors or out, on any sort of a platform, 
without a curtain if you haven’t one, without footlights, 
without any elaborate stage setting, and still lose none of its 
effect. 

Pantomime is the fundamental thing in all acting and is the 
oldest kind of drama. The Greeks used it widely; the 
Romans featured it in their circus. In medieval times, panto- 
mimists traveled about giving their shows, popular every- 
where, but most polished and most technical in France. 
To-day the pantomime is more popular than ever because of 
the movies, for from them people have grown able to catch 
a story readily. And what is more, it will be a relief from 
the usual succession of brownies and fairies, of Santa Claus 
and his reindeer, from all the usual Christmas legends that 
go to make up the plays we are accustomed to. 

As a Christmas entertainment, a pantomime, instead of the 
spoken play, has many advantages. Primarily, it is a nov- 
elty; it offers color, and it presents a vivid story told by 
living actors. The Seven Gifts may well be announced and 
advertised as a living movie—a play which young and old, 
alike, will enjoy; a play for all races and creeds, which will 
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entertain all and offend none. Furthermore, since there are 
no lines to be learned, people will be eager to participate. 

The fantasy calls for twenty-nine people; three boys, three 
girls, seven women, and sixteen men. You could omit two 
of the heralds and one bearer, but they help to make the 
picture. Some of the performers will require six and some 
only four rehearsals. 

It will be more effective if all the actors are above average 
height. The Brave Man should be tall and commanding 
looking. Select for the QUEEN a tall woman, regal and dig- 
nified in every movement; having no words to give this 
impression, it is the more important that her every gesture 
tell this to the audience. 

For the stage setting you will need two small Christmas 
trees, two benches, a throne at the center back on a six-inch 
platform, a black circle five feet in diameter, made of profile 
or of pasteboard or canvas on a wooden frame. If you 
prefer, use a hanging back for the QuUEEN’s seat, a piece of 
tapestry or a curtain lovely in color and texture. The throne 
may be a plain seat with arms or any decorative chair. 

Two sets of placards should be made of stiff cardboard, 
two by three feet, and placed on easels at either side of the 
stage. If possible, it would be well to have an electric light 
for each to burn throughout the play. 

It would be a good idea to place the entire set of placards 
on the easels and remove them one at a time as the action of 
the fantasy introduces the various characters. This is a 
device borrowed from the movies, and a good one, as the 
story is never interrupted. The thirteen placards will need 
to announce: 


THE SEvEN Girts—A Fantasy of Christmas Giving 
THE WANDERER AND THE PROLOGUE 

THE EMERALD QUEEN 

JACK-IN-THE-Box—ANn INTERMEZZO 

THE Lowty Man anv His Son 

Tue Rich Man 

THe Haucuty Lapy 

THE HumsLeE WomMAn 
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“You GAVE THE Birp His FREEDOM; THE Brrp Gave ME 
His Sone” 

THE Brave Man 

THE STROLLING PLAYER 

A placard naming your interlude 

THE DEAR CHILD 


The properties that will be needed for this pantomime 
consist of a great pack for the WANDERER, not heavy, but 
bulky ; a box painted black, with handles of rope at the sides, 
strong enough to hold a boy; a bunch of flowers; a black 
ball; white wig and beard for the Lowty Mav; a scraggly 
little Christmas tree, undecorated; a bag of gold; a jewel 
box, large and showy, with bracelet, necklace, rings (from a 
five-and-ten-cent store) ; half a dozen pieces of rich fabrics, 
very bright in color, one or two of them embroidered or 
brocaded (why not borrow some remnants?) a yard and a 
half to three yards long; an opalescent or silver balloon, 
eight inches in diameter, filled with air (hydrogen is too 
dangerous). Half a dozen will be needed to practice with. 
You will want, also, a great cake two feet in diameter, made 
of profile, which is an ordinary black cardboard, painted 
white, and sprinkled with diamond dust (or have a real cake; 
this to be cut up for the guests afterwards); two swords 
with fancy hilts, which may be bought at ten-cent stores; 
three irises, or some bright artificial flowers; three em- 
broidered cushions; a bird cage; a cardinal bird, stuffed— 
any bright bird will do; a tiger’s skin, cut out of quarter- 
inch orange felt, with black stripes painted on, tusks made 
of cotton and paper muslin sewn in the head, and stuffed 
tail; three little artificial trees in pots; a folding screen, 
with black and white design; and, finally, a battered doll, 
which embodies the point of the entire playlet: 

The Christmas tree for use out in the auditorium is to 
have an electric star, wired separately, so that it can burn 
throughout the play, the other lights to be turned on at the 
end. If this is impossible, you could use a big star covered 
with gold or silver paper. Have a property committee to 
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provide all these things; or make each actor responsible for 
the things he is to use. There is nothing in this list the 
average club or committee cannot manage, and there is no 
difficult stage business except floating the balloon across the 
court. 

To do this, stretch across the top of the stage a heavy 
thread with a small ring on it, to which is attached the in- 
flated balloon. Tie to this ring two long threads—long 
enough to reach to either side of the stage; pass through a 
little stationary ring and down to the floor. Two people are 
needed to work this, and it must be tried several times. 

Paying out the right-hand thread and taking in the left 
will make the balloon move across the stage. The overhead 
thread will give sufficiently to make the balloon move up 
and down. The balloon bursts when it is touched by some 
one in the crowd who has on a ring with a sharp stone, the 
setting turned inside. 

The music goes on throughout the play, adding to its. 
effectiveness. It should be played on the piano, if possible, 
but a phonograph may be substituted. If victrolas are used, 
two should be in readiness as the music must not stop. 
Five or six rehearsals with the music should be sufficient. 


The following are most appropriate selections to be played 
with the different scenes: 


Adam’s “Noel” for the WANDERER 

The Trio from Elgar’s “Pomp and Circumstance” for the 
QUEEN’s entrance 

Gounod’s “Funeral March of a Marionette” for JACK-IN- 
THE-Box’s dance 

“Good King Wenceslaus” for the Lowy Man 

The “March” from Meyerbeer’s “Prophet” for the Ricu 
Man 

The Dessauer “March” for the entrance of the HAuGHTY 
LaDy 

Tschaikowsky’s “Song Without Words” at the HUMBLE 
‘Woman’s entrance 

Beethoven’s “Turkish March” for the BRAvE Man 

Pierrot’s “Serenade” for the StroLLING PLAYER 
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Any suitable selection for the Interlude: Delibes’ “Waltz- 
ing Doll” for the Dear Cup, changing to the “Adeste 
Fideles” when she sees the star. 

The costumes, since so much depends upon them in a 
production of this kind, should be followed out as closely as 
possible. They should be of bright colors and beautiful, 
glossy textures, but not necessarily of expensive materials. 
Cotton poplins and sateens (the latter require careful press- 
ing) are good. 

The dress of the Protocur should be of brocaded mate- 
rial, scalloped. Any romantic costume will do. 

The WANDERER may be merely all tattered and torn. 

The Heratps should be in blue, gray and orange, relieved 
by black. The design on their robes should be painted on 
with dyes. Oil paints do not catch the light. 

Have the Mayor-Domo’s costume like the Hreraps’ but 
of white, red and blue. 

The robes of the QuEEN are emerald and nile green. 

JACK-IN-THE-Box should be all in black, with a red tar- 
latan ruff. 

The Lowry Man and his Son must be in ragged attire of 
some sort (use gunnysacking smeared or dyed in places) ; 
the red scarf should be of some soft material that will readily 
pull to pieces. It can be lightly basted together in strips. 

The Rico Man’s dress, which must be very long, should 
be of orange and cream color with the coat of light blue. He 
should wear showy jewelry and gilt necklaces. His cream- 
colored turban should have an orange edging and a big 
jeweled pin in front. 

The Haucuty Lapy must have a long train and wear a 
large purple cloak lined with yellow. The decoration in her 
hair should be three long wires, wrapped, with tiny pompons 
at the ends. 

The Humsre Woman could wear any cheap, humble 
looking dress; a white apron, a little shawl, and a dark hood 
that has slipped off her head will serve. 

The Brave Man’s dress should be of wide stripes, and he 
should wear a high plume on his head. 
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The STROLLING Prayer should wear an enormous cape 
which can be made of yellow and black strips sewed to- 
gether. The hat should have sweeping black feathers. 

The Dear Currp should wear a white apron with little 
conventional Christmas trees around the bottom. These may 
be cut from red and green cloth and tacked on, not pasted. 

Electricity is the most satisfactory lighting for this little 
spectacle, although gas could be used. Three lamps (40 or 
60 watts tungsten) may be placed on each side, in the wing 
just back of the curtain line, and three on each side, in front 
of the proscenium arch. You may use your lights wherever 
you find they work out best for your particular setting since 
your own ingenuity will probably bring you the most satis- 
factory results. The first rows of seats on the sides are so 
seldom satisfactory for guests that they may be used for 
lights, with screens to shield them from the audience. Three 
overhead lamps will be needed at the front of the stage and 
six at the back, to avoid shadows. These must be placed at 
such an angle as to cover the entire stage. For each lamp, 
there should be a cone-shaped reflector, with the inside 
painted white or silvered or aluminumed. Your electric 
light company, if you have one, would very likely be willing 
to lend you something of this sort for the occasion, either 
free or at a slight expense; and, at a pinch, one of your own 
deft-fingered members could fashion them. 

For the final tableau, the overhead lights should be turned 
off and the only light come from the front. As the DEAR 
CHILD gazes at the star, the lights should be changed from 
the clear white which has burned steadily throughout the 
play, to red, then to green, blue, and back to white again. 
This change can be made by passing gelatine mediums— 
square pieces of gelatine which come in various colors and 
are fastened in a frame—in front of the lamps still burning. 
Tissue paper may be substituted. One color over another 
may be needed to get the desired shade—experiment with 
lighting during the rehearsals. 

At the first two rehearsals, the director, seated in the 
auditorium, should read off the story of the pantomime 
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which follows. As she describes the action, the various 
actors should go through their parts, just roughly. It is 
best not to stop to try things over and over, but each time 
go through the play from beginning to end. 

Check up what goes well and what badly, and talk things 
over between rehearsals. Like a movie, it must go along 
smoothly, with no stops, waits, or delays, and this will never 
look after itself on the day of the performance unless the 
director looks out for it at every rehearsal. 

There are no words in a pantomime; you can’t rely on 
some clever actor’s saying the right thing to cover up a 
mistake. Watch the time at each rehearsal; at first it will 
go slowly; but gradually you will get it moving faster until 
at the last rehearsal it should take only forty minutes. Have 
special rehearsals for JacK-IN-THE-Box’s dance and_ his 
game with the Brave Man. The interlude should be prac- 
ticed by itself until it goes well in eight or ten minutes; four 
times is sufficient to try it with the whole play. Little by 
little, the actors will get their “business” learned, and the 
director will have less and less to do. Occasionally invite 
a guest who does not know the story; if he can follow it 
your pantomime is going well. If the last four rehearsals 
do not go of themselves, put in some extra ones. 

Most valuable and important of all, there is a real, living 
story connected with the fantasy. It starts out with the 
WANDERER, who with his pack comes from among the spec- 
tators, sees the stage, the drawn curtains, and the waiting 
audience. He wonders what all this is for. He starts to 
investigate when out steps the PRoLocuE and tells him it is a 
play for him and for all the guests. The ProLocuE claps his 
hands three times, steps to one side, and shows the first 
placard, announcing the name of the fantasy. After this, 
the ProLocure and the WANDERER show the placards, both 
watching the play and joining in the applause. 

Enter the Mayor-Domo, announcing the QuEEN and her 
attendants—two little princesses, two big and two little 
heralds, and three bearers. The QUEEN greets the audience 
as her guests and seats herself on the throne. The bearers 
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bring in two great wreaths of evergreen, with red ribbon on 
them, which they hang on either side of the stage. Then they 
carry in the black box, and out hops JacK-1N-THE-Box who 
gives the QUEEN his gift, a bunch of flowers, and dances, 
playing with his ball. 

Then come the Lowty Man and his Son, almost blinded 
by the lights of the court. Awkwardly they present their 
gift, a poor, scraggly, little tree, which the QuEEN accepts 
graciously though it causes great laughter among the 
courtiers. Surprised and deeply hurt, the Lowty Man 
looks about to see why his gift meets such a reception, dis- 
covers the red ribbons on the wreaths, takes the warm red 
scarf from his neck, tears it into shreds, and with Son’s 
help trims the tree. The QuEEN motions to the Major- 
Domo to bring her a bag of gold, which she gives to the 
Lowry Man. This episode shows that a poor gift, given 
freely, is not bettered by imitation. 

The Rico Man enters next, with his two retainers carry- 
ing the jewel box and the cake, which he cuts ceremoniously 
with his sword. The QueEN suggests that the cake be 
passed to all those present, but the servant merely shows it 
to them. The Ric Man gives the QurEN a ring from his 
finger, unlocks the casket, and is presenting jewels and 
fabrics when a bubble blows by and attracts her attention. 

The servant is ordered to get it, but it is out of reach. The 
Ric Man stamps his foot, ordering it to come to him; he 
offers it the cake, jewels, fabrics; and then he draws his 
sword to kill the servant, when the QUEEN interposes, asking 
if he would take a man’s life for a mere bubble. The Ricu 
MaN offers the courtiers a bag of gold if one of them can 
get it, and in the confusion the bubble breaks and is gone. 
This episode shows that great wealth cannot make gifts 
valued, if the right spirit is lacking. 

Then, with two servants, comes the Haucuty Lapy, 
bearing three irises. She bows to the QuEEN very haught- 
ily and is shown a seat next the Lowry Man; but with such 
folk she will not associate, and she crosses the stage to an- 
other place. Every one stares at her until she remembers 
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her gift, puts one iris on a pillow, and sends a servant to 
give it to the QUEEN. 

The HumsBie WomaAN comes with a bird, which sings for 
the QuEEN. If there is not some one who can give a bird 
song off stage, use a water whistle or part of “The Mocking- 
bird” record on the phonograph. Victor Record Number 
18083 has been found very satisfactory. A bearer brings a 
cage, but the HumsBLeE Woman says that her bird shall never 
be caged and sets it free, tossing it up and out into the wings. 
Then, realizing that she has done a terrible thing in freeing 
the QuEEN’s bird, she falls on her knees; but the QUEEN, 
understanding, kisses her on both cheeks, gesturing, “You 
gave the bird his freedom; the bird gave me his song!” The 
Havucuty Lapy, chastened, begs the QUEEN’s permission to 
give the remaining irises to the Lowry Man and his Son, 
and sits between them. 

Now comes the Brave Man, with his gift of a tiger skin. 
He will show the QUEEN how it was obtained. His attend- 
ants bring in three little potted trees to represent the jungle. 
Who will impersonate the tiger? Up pops JACK-IN-THE- 
Box. He is handed the skin and slips it on. 

The Brave Man takes off his sword, lies down in the 
jungle, and falls asleep. The tiger creeps up, tickles his face 
and neck, and sits near the sword. The Mav, finally awaken- 
ing, wheedles the beast away from the spot, gets his weapon, 
and lunges at his prey, who keeps always just out of his 
reach. The contest continues till the BRavE MAN is utterly 
tired out, and he sits down dejected, when his hand happens 
to touch the salt-cellar at his belt. He puts salt on the 
beast’s tail; the curious tiger tastes it, and falls down dead. 
Cautiously, the Brave Man makes sure that the tiger is 
dead by plunging his sword into him; then he bows to 
acknowledge the applause of the court when JACK-IN-THE- 
Box hops up, slips under his arm, and takes the praise for 
his own! This episode is pure burlesque and must be made 
very funny. The music for it is to be played at high speed. 

The StTRoLLING PLAYER enters, greets the QUEEN, and 
suggests as his gift an interlude. Will the QUEEN be gracious 
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enough to move her seat? He offers his arm, but JACK-IN- 
THE-Box steps in, takes her hand, and escorts her to a seat 
at the side, he sitting at her feet. The guests and attendants 
move to left and right, leaving the center of the stage clear. 

The StroLLtinc PLayer claps his hands; the bearers bring 
in a folding screen, with a black and white design (this 
makes the best background), and his actors give the inter- 
lude. For the interlude something that has already been 
given, or an incident dramatized, may serve. It should last 
at the longest ten minutes. A little dance in it is extremely 
attractive. Or, the entire interlude might be a dance— 
minuet or some folk dance—or a dancing-game. It can be 
given by any number of children or grown people, depending 
on the space available. This episode is introduced for sheer 
beauty. 

Last of all comes the Dear Cuiip with her doll. The 
CuiLD looks wonderingly around the court, not knowing 
which is the QuEEN. She picks out the Haucuty Lapy, 
who graciously shows her the real QUEEN. The child kneels 
down to present her gift, then draws it back to kiss the doll 
good-by. This incident must bring out clearly the value 
of simplicity and sincerity in giving. 

Accepting it, the QUEEN is so impressed by the fact that 
this gift is a sacrifice, coming from the heart of the giver, 
that she motions the Curtp to choose what she will have of 
all the gifts. The Dear Cuitp examines them all—the 
empty cage, the jewels, fabrics, which she tries on and struts 
about in, the cake, the iris, the ball, the flowers, and Jacx’s 
box (he jumps at her and makes her laugh); then she sees 
the star on the tree and points to it with a gesture which 
means she wants that! 

The QUEEN motions to the court to leave. They go 
quietly, to right and left. The Queen starts toward the 
Cuivp to take her in her arms, stops halfway, turns, and 
slips out. Left alone, how can the Cuixp decide? She takes 
the doll from the throne, shows it all the gifts in turn, but 
the doll, too, shakes her head, no, no, until she is shown the 
star; and to this she nods her head yes. 
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While the Dear Cup and the doll, sitting on the throne, 


are gazing at the gleaming star, the colored lights are played 
on this final picture, and the lights on the tree are turned on. 
Slowly the curtain closes. 
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